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The lessons for the third quarter of the year are 
still in John’s Gospel. The first lesson, on Jesus and 
the Blind Man, is given in our pages this week. 








If we do what we know to be wrong, or if we refuse 
to do what we know to be right, we have reason to 
reproach ourselves, afterwards, with the results of our 
error. But if, in a prayerful desire to do right, we 
act in the light of duty as it presents itself to us at 
the time, we have no reason to reproach ourselves, 
whatever be the result. Duty for the hour is in the 
light of the hour. God takes care of the consequences 
ef such duty-doing. 


That which is very trite to a teacher may be-very 
fresh and novel to his scholar. The teacher may have 
said the same thing over and over again a score of 
times or more; but the scholar may never have heard 
it said until now. If, however, a teacher says a 
thing mechanically, perfunctorily, as if it were too 
familiar a truth to be worth saying or worth hearing, 
his scliolar is not likely to be impressed by it, even 
though it be, in fact, quite new to him. But if, on 
the other hand, the teacher says it with all life and 
living interest as a truth worth telling and worth 


a new truth, and to become a part of that scholar’s 
mental furnishing. A teacher, therefore, should make 
each repetition of an old truth a new one by looking 
at it—as indeed it may be—as really a new truth to 
the scholar to whom he is saying it. 





It is not always true that a thing is worth what it 
cost ; but it is commonly true that a thing costs what 
it is worth. A man may pay too dear for a whistle, 
or pay too dear for a house, or pay too dear for any 
acquisition of knowledge or any attainment of posi- 
tion. But, on the other hand, if a man desires any 
station, or any attainment, or any acquisition, he must 
expect to pay for it that which it is fairly worth, A 
man may give a great deal more than its true value 
for that which he strives after; but he will hardly 
obtain anything worth having unless, in some way, he 
gives its equivalent. Any exception to this rule is 
an-exception, and is not a rule hy itself. The man at 
the menagerie gate-way who told the little boy that 
he could pay and not go in, but that he could not go 
in and not pay, enunciated a great principle in the 
realm of moral and spiritual economics. Whether it is 
a gold coin or a mountain outlook you are after, you 
have no right to expect its obtaining or its attaining 
without paying its substantial value. 


Striving to do one’s best in competition with others 
is always commendable. Striving to win a prize in 
competition with others is not always commendable. 
If it be the prize that is sought after, that might be 
won through the failure or lack of the competitors ; 
but if it be the doing of one’s best that is the object 
of striving, that cannot be compassed by the short- 
coming of any one else. This is a distinction that 
ought to be borne in mind both by those who offer 
rewards and by those who desire them. The effort 
stimulated should be to the highest standard of per- 
sonal well-doing, not to a higher standard than one’s 
competitor. The test of a right spirit in any contest 
might well be made by the prayer to which each con- 
testant would be prompted. It would be proper for 
each one to pray: “Lord, help me to do my very 
best in this struggle,—whoever may do better.” It 
would not be proper to pray: “ Lord, help me to do 
better than my competitor,—even if you have to trip 
him in the struggle.” Rewards of actual attainment 
are always in order. Competitive prizes ‘have their 
peculiar perils and disadvantages. 


The virtue of a gift is in the giving, and not in the 
gift. The less expectation we can have of a return, 
the more absolute the gift. The more absolute the gift, 
the better it is for the giver; for the less of self there 
is in it. If there is a just claim upon us, it is our 
duty to satisfy the claim, and not ourselves. If one 
feels it his duty to surrender his seat in a street-car, 
the degree of probability of his being thanked for it 
should not modify his willingness to make the sur- 
render. Ifthe claim be founded on deference to sex, 
or to age, or to character, or to physical need, the 
claim must remain while its cause remains. Ingrati- 
tude, or moral obtuseness, however repulsive on the 
part of the recipient, does not, in itself, change the 
duty of the giver. The receiver is responsible for his 
or her moral attitude ; the giver for his. The debt is 
to God, and to God it must be paid. We are to bear 





hearing, it is likely to come home to his scholar as 





not because we expect a return. This, in fact, is the 
only way to fulfill the law of Christ. Our greatest 
gratitude should be that God does not regulate his 
gifts to us by the measure of our gratitude to him. 
And as we have received, so ought we to give, 

Clear knowledge of anything is the capacity to re- 
produce that thing mentally. Not to be able to state 
a fact clearly, is usually not to know it. To know a 
rule is to be able to recite it; to know the principle 


know a material thing is to be able to analyze it into 
its component parts, and mentally to reconstruct it, as 


his machine. 
spiritual affairs. A man does not begin to know his 
nearest friend until he has developed something of 
his friend’s character within himself; he does not 
fully know him until he has the capacity to become 
like him. Much less will he know Christ until he 
attains to the measure of the stature cf the fulness of 
Christ. A man may know a fact, but be hindered 
by a limited vocabulary from translating it into com- 
mon speech; he may be made thoroughly familiar 


ness from putting together its parts; he may be thor- 
oughly taught a principle without the desire to apply 
it to his own life. But he cannot know character 
without first learning to reproduce it; he cannot 
learn to reproduce it except by reproducing it in his 
own nature. In the strict sense of the term, he can- 
not begin to know Christ until he begins to follow 
and to imitate him. 





NO PERSONAL RIGHTS EXCEPT 
THROUGH LAW. 


Perhaps there was never a time in all the history of 
mankind when so much was being said as just now con- 
cerning the rights of individuals and of classes in the 
community. We hear, on all sides, of natural rights, 
of women’s rights, of children’s rights, of the rights 
of the Indian, of the rights of the Chinese, of the 
rights of the African, of the rights of the native-born 
citizen, of the rights of the foreigner, of the rights of 
capital, of the rights of labor, and of a great many 
other rights ; as if these rights were somehow unvary- 
ingly inherent in the party claiming them, or for whom 
they are claimed, instead of being always a result of 
certain general principles of law, or of certain specific 
legal enactments. Yet, as a matter of fact, there is 
no such thing as a personal right of any sort except 
through law—law general, or law specific. 

No man, no woman, no child, really has any sub- 
stantial right to life, to property, to the pursuit of 
happiness, to the enjoyment of any privileges, indi- 
vidual or social, save as that right is conceded and 
assured by law. Man does not exist, never did exist, 
cannot be looked upon as existing, as an isolated indi- 
vidual in whom personally all rights, all authority, all 
interests inhere. He is, he always has been, he ever 
must be, a member of society, born under govern- 
ment, with his place and his privileges granted to 
him and regulated by the principles, the institutions, 
and the enactments, of that government. In the high- 
est sense, man is born under God’s government, and 
his personal rights and privileges are those which 





one another’s burdens because of the burdens, and 


God’s laws assure to him. In a lower sense, and ina 


which underlies the rule is to be able to apply it. To 
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sense which even the atheist, the nihilist, and the 
communist must admit, man is born under—or into— 
a human government, with just those rights and 
privileges assured to him which that government con- 
cedes and warrants to its subjecte—or to its corporate 
members. 

To begin with, a child has just those rights,—rights 
to the care and to the protection and to the ministry 
of his parents, of his nurses, and of the community 
into which he has come,—that the law of God, or that 
the human law of the earthly government which is 
over both him and those about him, specifically de- 
fines and insists upon. On the community’s adherence 
to these assured legal rights the child’s very life de- 
pends, All the many changes in our modern’ human 
legislation in behalf of children have been attempts 
to conform the laws of man in this regard to the 
declared law of God; or to conform human laws to 
the supposed general law of humanity—as the agnos- 
tical rationalist might term it. As the child grows 
on to manhood the protection of his life and his right 
to defend it against assailants are matters of law. 
The law can demand of a man the risking of his life 
for the good of others, or in defense of the law-making 
power—in the army or in the sheriff’s posse. And 
the law can take a man’s life from him for such rea- 


_. sons as are deemed consistent with the principles on 


which all human law-making is founded. When the 
law says that a man must die on the gallows, or that 
he must expose his life in the enforcement of law, the 
man finds that he has no such natural, inherent, and 
inalienable right to life, or right even of self-defense— 
against the executioner of law—as he may have glibly 
prated of before. From the opening to the close of a 
man’s life, a man’s right to his life is wholly a right 
through law. 

It is the same with property as with life. The right 
to take, and the right to hold, and the right to dis- 
pose of, property, is wholly a matter of law. No man 
ean fairly call his own anything beyond that which 
the law authorizes him to possess. A man’s contin- 
ued possession of that which he does call his own is 
dependent on the law. And-no man can make a dis- 
position of his property, by sale or by gift, by direct 
transfer or by bequest, except within the specific: re- 
quirements and limitations of law. And the laws of 
to-day for the control of property rights are very 
different from the laws of a century ago. So, again, 
the laws of a coming day may be very different from 
the laws of to-day. Capitalists and laborers have 
their rights only through law; and the clamor for a 
fuller protection of asserted rights is, in fact, a clamor 
for new legislation in order to give added rights of 
property beyond existing rights. Even the cry of 
those who protest against all property rights, and who 
declare for communism in all things, is only a cry for 
another basis of legislation, and for specific laws on 
that foundation. In fact, all property rights are the 
absolute creatures of law, and without the law the 
right could not exist. 

Rights of citizenship are, even more obviously than 
rights of life, or than rights of property, a matter of 
legal conferment. A child is not born with a right to 
vote, and it is only as the government admits any per- 
son to a share in its administering and its control that 

that person obtains a right to the exercise of his 
legally conferred powers accordingly. The question 
‘as to the wiser legal limits, or the wiser legal exten- 
_ sion of the voting franchise, is an open one. Many 
insist that it would be fairer to base that franchise in 
America upon a sordid matter of property representa- 
tion, without regard to sex, than to continue its pres- 
ent basis of limitation to a class capable of bearing 
arms in enforcement of the representative enactments 
of the voters. But this question of fairness is quite 
apart from the question of rights. There is no such 
thing asa right to vote—a child’s right, a woman’s 
right, a man’s right to vete—except through the law; 
the statutory or the erganic law, which defines and 
confers the individual citizen’s right of voting. 
Perhaps the only absolute and unquestionable right 
which is inherent and inalienable to every human 





being in the universe is the right to obey; the right 
to be under authority, and to be faithful there. This 
is a man’s right, this is a woman’s right, this, is a 
child’s right. This is the right of the American In- 
dian, of the Chinaman, of the African, of the Anglo- 
Saxon. ‘This is the right of the capitalist and of the 
laborer. This is everybody’s right. It is a right 
that comes from, and that is assured by, the law of 
God and the law of man. 

The question of duty is quite distinct from the ques- 
tion of right; although the two questions are always, 
in one way or another, closely associated in their 
practical bearings. It is the duty of every man who 
is a sharer in the power and the authority of a human 
government to conform all his action, and to strive 
to conform all the legislation in which he has a part, 
to the supreme law of God; to the law of love to God 
and of love to God’s creatures. And he who fails in 
this duty will find that he has no natural and inhe- 
rent and inalienable right which will shield him from 
the responsibility and the consequences of such a fail- 
ure in duty. 

It may be the voter’s duty to seek to diminish by 
legislation the property rights of the capitalist, and 
to enlarge correspondingly the property rights of the 
laborer ; or, again, it may be the voter’s duty to re- 
verse this order in fresh legislation. It may be the 
voter’s duty to strive to conform the national legisla- 
tion to a more generous, a more equitable, and a more 
humane treatment of the different races under the 
care or within the scope of the national control. The 
duty of regulating the use of clothing and food and 
drink within the limits of decency and of social safety 
may be imperative on those who have the power of 
legislation. However this may be, it is ever and al- 
ways a question of duty on the part of the legislator, 
rather than a question of n«tural and inherent rights 
on the part of those legislated for. The question of 
duty is one of fundamental importance and bearing. 
The question of rights is one within the limitations of 
law—of human law or of the higher law. Those who 
have the acquired right to legislate, have the absolute 
duty to legislate wisely and well for those whose spe- 
cial rights are conferred or are controlled by the law. 

It would be well for us all if more thought were 
given to the claims of one’s personal duty than to the 
claim of one’s personal rights. One’s duty is not 
always limited by law; but the Iw «'ways limits 
one’s rights. It is often easier “> asce-tain one’s 
rights, and to maintain them, the~ it is to realize 
one’s duty and to perform it. But duty-doing is an 
absolute and inalienable responsibility, within the 
fullest scope of one’s rights. And if duty be done 
by all, everybody will have his rights, and every- 
body’s rights will be worth having. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No Sunday-school teaching is complete until it has 
brought home some important truth to the scholar, in its 
practical hearing upon his personal life and duty. No 
review of any series of lessons is what it should be unless 
it brings before the minds of the scholars the practical 
teachings which those lessons have emphasized while 
they were under examination. In this view of the limits 
of wise teaching and wise reviewing, there is a value in 
the review-plan of an Illinois teacher, who says: 


As the end of the quarter is drawing near, I concluded to 
send you a plan for review which I have found the most suc- 
cessful in my own class, hoping it may prove a help to others. 
My class is composed mostly of young married men, who are 
employed in factories, machine-shops, and stores, thereby hay- 
ing but little time for Bible study. For this reason, I excuse 
them from answering questions of a historical or geographical 
nature, and I request them to give their entire time to such study 
as will have a practical bearing on their lives. On review day, 
all lesson-helps and Bibles are left at home, and, in their place, 
a pencil and blank piece of paper are brought, with the name of 
the pupil written on the outside. I question all alike, and to this 
effect: Which lesson of the quarter has been the most profit- 
able to you, and why do you consider itso? Which has brought 
the greatest comfort and joy into your life? Which lesson- 
teaching has been the hardest to practice, and why did it appear 
so difficult ? Which has strengthened your faith ? ete., ete. Each 
pupil answers these questions, and at the same time all briefly 
write out their answers on the slips. At the close of the lesson- 
hour, I collect the answers, and retain them as helps to the 














means of knowing the needs of each pupil. CS, 

There is a twofold advantage in a review exercise of 
this sort. It brings the scholars to see if they have 
gained anything during the quarter; and it brings the 
teacher to see whether he, or she, has imparted anything, 
and also where has been the chiefest lack. 


In midsummer it is the picnic question which ocou- 
pies the Sunday-school worker; as it is the Christmas 
festival which has a prominent place in midwinter. 
Our readers may have noticed a recent sketch in our 
columns representing a superintendent pushing the Sun- 
day-school wheelbarrow up hill, while bending under the 
weight of the picnic burden on his back. And now there 
comes from a Massachusetts worker an inquiry for farther 
light on this point, as follows: 

Noticing the kind interest you take in answering inquiries in 
reference to Sunday-school work, I take the liberty of asking 
your help in our case. The scholars ‘of our school are tired of 
picnics. Can you suggest an entertainment of a refining char- 
acter other than a sociable to be held in the Sunday-school room? 

It is a good sign that scholars as well as teachers “are 
tired of picnics.” While picnics, or excursions, or festi- 
vals, may be perfectly harmless, and very proper in their 
way, they are not a part of legitimate .Sunday-school 
work. There was a time when it was thought necessary 
to give a “chromo,” or a reward ticket, to every scholar 
who should attend Sunday-school. In that day a Christ- 
mas festival, with gifts of candy or of pop-corn to the 
scholars, was in order for the winter, and a picnic or an 
excursion was a matter of course for the midsummer. 
But a better state of things is at hand. Scholars are 
now taught to bring gifts to their Saviour, rather than 
to expect them from their teachers, at the Christmas 
gathering; and they ought to learn that better than the 
best Sunday-school picnic is a regular session of the 
Sunday-school every Sunday throughout the summer. 
If, indeed, the officers or teachers wish to give added 
profit and pleasure to their scholars by a special week- 
day evening entertainment, they can arrange for an 
exhibition of stereopticon views of Bible lands, or for 
some illustration of Bible manners and customs, or for 
some instructive lecture or address in the line of Bible 
study. But even this should be understood as outside 
of regular Sunday-school work. If the scholars are tired 
of the picnic, let the scholars rest—between Sunday- 
school sessions, 


No book has so much study as the Bible, yet no book 
has so much in it which repays added and closer study. 
Persons who are most familiar with the contents of the 
Bible are least likely to say that they know its contents 
fully ; and the average Bible student has frequent occa- 
sion to perceive that he knows very little about the 
specific teachings of the Bible, in comparison with what 
there is to be learned there. Here comes a Massachusetts 
Bible reader, for example, confessing ignorance of the 
fact that the Jewish law of giving called for more than a 
single tenth of one’s annual income, as due to his Lord’s 
treasury. Thus: 

The tithe question once more! In the Home Missionary I 
find this quotation from the words of the Rev. Dr. Pierson: 
“The Jew is commonly supposed to have given one-tenth of all 
his income to the Lord; the fact is, that he gave every year at 
least one-fifth, and sonte years from two to three fifths, of the 
annual income to the purposes of religion.” Have we been | 
mistaken all our lives in thinking that one-tenth was the re- 
quired proportion ? 

It is unquestionably true that a single tithe was not 
all that the Jew was required to devote to the service of 
the Lord. One-tenth of the produce of the land and 
of the flocks and herds was to be given for the support of 
the Levites (see Lev. 27: 30-833; Num. 18; 21-24). A 
second tenth was required for the feasts and sacrifices 
(see Deut. 14: 22-27). There is a question whether there 
was yet a third tithe, in addition to these two, every 
third year (see Deut. 14 : 28, 29); or whether that third- 
year, tithe was only another form of the second tithe. 
Almost any Bible dictionary will give the facts in this 
discussion. There were also other special requirements 
in giving. Moreover, it is to be borne inymind that the 
almsgiving and the general charities of the pious Jew 
were in addition to his two tithes required of him for the 
Lord’s treasury. The idea of the tithe as due to the 
treasury of God, or of the gods, was not of Jewish origin. 
It was of well-nigh universal sweep. The Christian, 
therefore, who thinks of devoting less than one-tenth of 
his income to the Lord, is not only below the standard 
of the godly Jew, but he is not up to that standard of 
the average old heathen. He ought to be asfiamed of 
himself to call that meanness “the exercise of Christian 
liberty,” 











































































rejected,” 


or professionally used. But inspiration, while pot tran- 
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- NAOMI’S QUESTION TO RUTH. 
BY WHITING BANCROFT. 
“ Where hast thou gleaned to-day ?” 
Tis a voice of the olden time, 


Awakening echoes from far away, 
To surge in a solemn chime. 


“Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” 
Bring the searching question home ; 
The distant hills are growing gray 
In the gathering night shade’s gloom. 


“Where hast thou gleaned to-day ?” 
The harvest indeed is great ; 

The Lord of the harvest pray, 
The fields for the gleaners wait. 


“‘ Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” 
Hast thou followed those who reap, 
Or do the fields by thy delay 
Their scattered stalks still keep ? 


“ Where hast thou gleaned to-day ?” 
Hast thou sat with folded hands 
Or idly loitered by the way, 
Aloof from the reaper bands? 


The fields stretch far and wide, 
And, before we kneel to pray, 

May we ask at each eventide, 
“Where have I gleaned to-day ?” 





KEEPING THE BODY UNDER. 


BY PROFESSOR A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


Not only is St. Paul distinguished by the force of his 
thinking, but quite as much by the breadth and content 
of his thoughts. The interior method of his mind ap- 
pears in the external mode, the personality in the 
individuality, so that his unique nature, while fluctu- 
ant, and liable to moods of impulsiveness, is rigidly ad- 
hesive to its central poise. There are waves rising and 
falling on the surface, but the great depths lie in undis- 
turbed repose. For an explanation of this union of 
apparent opposites, we must turn to his temperament 
and its correspondence with his mental constitution. 
Keenly alive to sensational consciousness, his nervous 
system tender but tough, the intellectual and spiritual 
sensibilities held their place of supremacy. The huge 
Atlantic steamship vibrates in every timber to the strokes 
of the engine; but its tremulousness is a proof of its 
power, and shows how closely and firmly its parts co- 
unite and co-operate. The man and the apostle in St. 
Paul were not free from natural antagonismsgbut it is 
interesting to notice how they grew into harmony, and 
prepared him year by year for that mastering season 
when physical existence and gracious experiences com- 
bined so beautifully in the self-revelations contained in 
the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philip- 
pians. 

In the ninth chapter of 1 Corinthians occur the 
words, “I keep under my body.” Here we see how St. 
Paul is working upon himself, and how, amid his ample 
conferments, he is evidently bent on that high self- 
development which the guarantees of the Spirit have 
put within his reach. The personal “I” abounds, and 
it is always accented. It is the “I” of lofty indepen- 
dence, that foregoes its rights and refuses to avail itself 
of divine provisions for its support and comfort. “Doth 
God take care for oxen?” Yea; but neither the merci- 
ful providence in behalf of the oxen, nor the higher 
prerogatives of the apostleship, can be appropriated by 
one so heroically resolved to “make the gospel of Christ 
without charge, that I abuse not my power in the gos- 
pel.” Although “free from all men,” yet he magnani- 
mously makes himself a “servant unto all.” They are 
not servile chains that bind him, but ligaments spun by 
himself from the fibres of his own heart in condescension 
to the weakness of others. The virtue of this lies in 
self-choice and self-denial. If enforced from without, 
its glory has gone; for what tyranny is as bad as the 
tyranny of the weak, and what to be resisted more ear- 
nestly? It was all “for the gospel’ssake.” It was trial 
and discipline for a common reward. Then follows the 
reference to the Isthmian games, and the toil and train- 
ing necessary for the contest,—all for a chaplet of pine 
leaves. Physical exercise and culture are prominent in 
his thought; and, naturally enough, the suggestion leads 
the apostle to say, “I keep under my body” (“budfet my 
body, and bring it into bondage; lest, by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should be 
Rev. Ver.). 

Now, it would be sheer extravagance to claim that St. 
Paul was a physiologist in the present sense of the term, 


scending its own sphere, may act as a diffusive energy 
on faculties not directly concerned in its illuminations. 
The light may radiate and warm and excite beyond 
its own proper circle, One part of the brain may ope- 
rate by reflex influences on another part of its gray 
masses, so that ideas and images may arise foreign to 
their original source. But, while this may be reasonably 
affirmed, we may claim also that St. Paul, quite apart 
from scientific inductions, had the profound insight of 
common sense, or, in other words, the latency of genius 
ready to be evoked when occasion offered inducement. 
Obviously, he was a thinker on physiological subjects, 
and especially on topics belonging in our day to mental 
physiology. At many points he was in advance of our 
modern science, in the relations of body to mind, just as 
the old bridge-builders and the architects of monuments 
and temples anticipated the later engineering, and fore- 
saw what wesee. Read the eighth chapter of Romans, or 
the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, and tell me how a 
man, ignorant of the higher laws taught by physiology, 
could have given such clear statements, accurate analy- 
ses, and vivid illustrations. The man was wise enough 
to understand (Rom. 8) why the redemption of the body 
was residuary, and thinker enough, in 1 Corinthians, to 
realize why the body was to be kept under as an essen- 
tial condition of spiritual growth. No more than this 
we ask as necessary to our argument. Less than this we 
cannot ask if we accredit him with acute observation 
and logical continuity of thought. 

But what did the apostle mean by keeping under his 
body? There was the well-trained and well-developed 
athlete. Whatever he was by nature, as to form and 
muscle, it was the educated athlete that stood before his 
eye; and in the eager candidacy of the man for the 
honors of the marble stadium, he saw the trainer and 
the training,—what the former had taught and what the 
latter had learned in the art of muscular and nervous 
capacity. The uppermost idea in his mind was not toil 
and discipline, or the being “ temperate in all things,” to 
win an earthly crown, but the sanctified uses of such 
means to bring the body into the service of the Spirit. 
Bodily laws and spiritual laws exist, and they have mu- 
tual relations, which are capable of educated adjust- 
ments, lying within the present scope of experience, and 
susceptible of progress until the ends of probationary 
life have been attained. Between these two domains of 
law there are points of contact and resemblance. But 
the contact is union, not unity; the resemblance is but 
analogy; and even if analogy is rhetorically predicated 
of them, we have no ground fcr supposing that analogy 
is identity. Body is body; spirit is spirit. The one the 
formation of God amid a pause in the ongoings of crea- 
tion; and the other accentuating the historic pause by 
the inbreathing of God’s own nature, so as to entitle 
man to the original and perpetuated distinction of God’s 
image. The copartnership remains copartnership. Not 
a constituent in the primitive order of the universe is 
changed. Human nature has fallen; but it is fallen 
human nature, not brutal or demoniacal. Nor had it 
fallen as it did, had there not been a plan behind it, of 
which Edenic life was the mere initial stage,—a plan 
remedial in its present issues, and prospective of an in- 
finite gain to the human race. The latent headship of 
humanity always existed in the Lord Jesus,—the last 
Adam, because the first in the divine conception. 

How stands this copartnership now? Just as it did, 
except that “the second man is the Lord from heaven,” 
and as such is “a quickening spirit.” By virtue of this 
quickening spirit, the union between spirit and body is 
fortified by new safeguards, and furnished with addi- 
tional auxiliaries. It was the Spirit then; it is the Holy 
Ghost now, sent of the glorified Head of humanity, 
executive of the Father and the Son. And hence St. 
Paul asks, “ Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost?” The ald virtues, shared by soul 
and body, are not quite the same, for a new and most 
potent element has been infused into their vitality. For 
instance, self-denial was an Edenic law; but self-denial, 
under the gospel, is self-denial for Christ’s sake,—a 
motive force of transcendent power superadded to the 
primitive economy. So far as mere nature is concerned, 
this alliance between mind and matter preponderates on 
the side of the senses. Notwithstanding this fact, there 
is a capacity of growth in our spiritual essence; and, 
wonderful as this essence is, the wonder is enhanced 
when we reflect on its susceptibility to education and 
nurture. And this susceptibility is not merely for its 
own sake, but for the body’s sake as well. Looking at 
the ideal of the sensuous nature on the one hand, and 
at the ideal of the spirit nature on the other hand, we 
cannot but be struck with two facts: First, the amazing 
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bility ; and, secondly, the ability of mind to educate the 
body into an infinitely higher copartnership with itself 
than is provided for in the inherent resources of sensu- 
ousness, Not what this natural union is, but what the 
cultivated union may become, is the glory of our being. 
Agreeably to this law, the mind, in its process of 
development, is not content with its own growth, but is 
quite as fixedly purposive in the co-development of the 
body. Abstract mental culture is impossible. The two- 
fold culture, mind and matter, goes on together, and 
must go on together, so long as the normal relationship 
allows mutuality of free action; and, accordingly, we 
may affirm that matter steadily progresses, under proper 
education, into closer affinities with mind, and, up to 
the period of final earthly maturation, becomes more 
and more obedient to the laws of its being. Watch the 
child learning its letters. What a physiological achieve- 
ment! The muscles of the eye and the adjacent parts 
come into play, the breathing changes, the flow of blood 
increases in the direction needed, and, plainly enough, 
the basic vernacular of physiological expression yields 
to the exigence of the occasion. The mastery of the. 
A BC is physiological as well as psychological; and 
just as in walking the child learns to balance itself 
against gravity, so now it acquires the rudiments of bal- 
ancing the self of sensuousness against the self of spirit, 
The secret of our power escapes into conscious recogni- 
tion. Volitional attention is put forth, and, in due 
time, we come to learn that volitional attention is-the 
fundamental law of progress in subordinating matter to 
mind in the history of personal growth. The restless, 
rebellious, involuntary faculties and functions war in- 
stinctively against the will, and have to be subdued by 
enforced authority. Provision is made in our constitu- 
tion for automatic and semi-automatic activities; but, 
after all, the higher manhood is not made for us, but 
made by us. And we may fervently thank God that it 
is so, since the glory of our being lies in voluntary toil 
and discipline. These are the harvests that go into the 
eternal garners. And we may thank God quite as fer- 
vently that so much is done for us without our consent- 
ing will. 

Houdin, the expert conjurer, was largely indebted to 
automatic sensitiveness, but he trained himself to instant 
and acute perception by habitual attention. In his auto- 
biography, he gives an account of this training in the 
trick he called “second sight.” Mozart was a typical 
genius in music, and, doubtless, spoke the truth for him- 
self when he said: “ If one has the spirit of a composer, 
one writes because one cannot help it.” But he wrote 
to a friend: “Itis a very great error to suppose that my 
art has become so exceedingly easy to me. I assure you, 
there is scarcely any one who has worked at the study 
of composition as I have.” On the other hand, Haydn 
had a wonderful musical ability, unquestionably an in- 
stinctive gift; but his lack of emotional sensibility drove 
him to elaborate efforts in his art. Inspiration is not 
mechanical in itself, but spontaneous and impulsive; 
and who knows to what extent a mere instinct may be 
stimulated by studious attention? The mustard seed is 
indeed a very small seed in some minds; but it is the 
mustard seed, and, under right conditions, may grow to 
be a tree. One, however, should study the contingencies, 
Like our finest tropical fruits, eminent genius is found 
within narrow limits of temperament and hereditary life. 
Most generally, the germ descends through generations, 
and, in soil and climate far remote from the flower and 
fruitage, gathers its completed strength. But the em- 
phatic decree of nature is not the endowment so much 
as the strength of purpose and indomitable zeal, to which 
she challenges our admiration; and to these the provi- 
dence of the Spirit gives his most munificent blessing. 

But let us return to the copartnership between spirit 
and body. To what extent may this be carried? We 
cannot give a specific answer, but we may say that it 
may be cultivated with a steadily advancing closeness of 
action and reaction, or progressive sympathy, or func- 
tional reciprocity, far beyond what most of us imagine. 
St. Paul lays down the principle with great clearness: 
“T keep under my body;” and the “lest that by any 
means,” and the possibility of becoming “a castaway,” 
are forcibly stated. So, toe, he speaks of a man sinning 
“against his own body.” Into this poor, frail, infirm 
body, God himself has descended in the authority of 
penal law. One of his court-chambers is here in this 
stern epitome of the ancient Sinai, nor will the lightning 
fail te embody his awful vengeance. Ye are not your 
own; ye are beught with a price; and therefore this 
is no mere sensuous or esthetic matter, not even one of 
mere morality, but an interest of our persona! Christianity’ 
in one of its sublimest aspects. 





superiority of the mental faculties in point of educa- 


Keeping under the body. That the art is acquirable, 















we know from literature and science as well as from 
Scripture. Recall Louis XIV., of whom Sainte-Beuve 
says: “ The real man was often i'l; the king always ap- 
peared to be in good health.” Of the late Mr. Darwin, 


Mr. Huxley said, on presenting the memorial statue of 


the scientist to the English nation, that this invalid “ had 
successfully fought the hardest intellectual battle of these 
days.” Remember Richard Baxter, Edward Irving, 
Robert Hall, and their silent ‘.croism in the endurance 
of physical pain, with their conquest of mind over mat- 


ter; and tell me, if any of man’s victories over external | world as giving the best promise of pleasure. 


When we | 


nature compare with this in moral grandeur. 
turn to the religious connections of this keeping under 


the body, we can see why St. Paul accepted his “thorn 





these new experiences certified to a : mouben hace 
and he did not hesitate to declare his assurance, “I 
know ...I see.” Just so the believer finds assurance in 
revelation, in the experience of a surprising change. He 
remembers when he walked in darkness, and saw no 
light. He remembers the dreams of his blindness. The 
consciousness of God troubled him. He would have 
been glad to forget God, and to be relieved of a dread 
that he could not drive away. He remembers how he 


| clung to his uncertain life as his only hope, and to the 


| and clung to it, and the light shone all about him. 


in the flesh;’’ nay, more, why he took pleasure in his | 


- infirmities, that the power of Christ might rest upon him. 
The lesson comes home to us all; 
a Christian’s warfare with the outward world, his greatest 
and most hazardous fight is with the world within. 

But, beyond this immediate co-training for the double 
advantage of spirit and body, is there not a prophecy of | 
the future and far better relations of these two constitu- 
ents of our human nature? Can it be that so much stress 
is laid on the subordination of matter to mind on the 
ground of physiology, without there being ulterior rea- 
sons for such aneconomy? On the basis of sensuousness 
as the right use of the senses, on the basis of esthetics as 
the enjoyment of the beautiful, there are influences at 
their involuntary work far remote from present gratifica- 
tion. All art, on the physical side, is more than a testi- 
mony to the facile pliability of our lower nature; and 
beauty asserts its divineness in this, that it achieves its 
stpreme loveliness by triumph over “its muddy vesture 
of decay.” What say you to that innate physiological 
language which underlies in its eloquent significance all 
our articulate speech, God’s own witness to awaiting 
revelation? Still more; what indications we have in 
keeping under the body and making it the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, that in every such aet of temperance, 
suppression of ill-temper, victory over appetites and lusts, 
we have a prefiguring of the resurrection-body ! 

Athens, Georgia. 





THE CERTITUDE OF EXPERIENCE. 
BY CHARLES A. DICKEY, D.D. 


The blind man’s experience was assurance. He could 
not answer all the hard questions of those who were try- 
ing to escape the evidence which his healing gave to 
Christ; but he was sure of one thing,—he saw. His 
new experience was positive assurance. ‘One thing I 
know .. . Isee.’”’ This is the certitude of experience. 
The blind man’s assurance was rooted in his own expe- 
rience. It was the evident change in himself that as- 
sured him, Seeing satisfied him. If we want assurance, 
we must find it in experience—in our own experience. 
We shall not find it in our creed; we must look for it in 
our life. Weshall not determine it by the impression 
our religion may make upon others, but by the experi- 
ence our religion may make for ourselves. Assurance 
affects conduet more than conduct affects assurance. 
Assurance ‘‘does not belong to the essence of faith,” 
but “the true believer, by a right use of ordinary means, 
may attain assurance.” There is a kind of assurance 
that puffs up. It is the fruit of self-righteousness, 
The true kind of assurance clothes with humility. It 
is the ripe fruit of faith, and is encouraged by the right- 
eousness of Christ. Assurance is not the seal of excep- 
tional piety; it is the sight of strong faith. We are not 
to prove things by our piety; we get assurance by the 
contemplation of Christ. Seeing makes us sure. It is 
surprising that so few Christians get the contentment 
of knowing that they know. The majority know; but 
they have not the attainment that John describes when 
he says, “ We do know that we know him [Christ].” A 
chief decane why so many fail to find assurance is that 
they want to be sure of themselves; they take the evi- 
dence of conduct, rather than the cvidence of experience, 
The inventory of our own righteousness will always 
show us short. The Scriptures, both by plain statements 
and by eminent examples, encourage believers to expect 
assurance. But every statement and every example calls 
us out of ourselves to take evidence, They invariably 
lead us to Christ, to learn of him and to lean on him. 

It was revelation that assured the blind man. Christ 
opened anew worldtohim. He had livedindarkness. He 
was ia the light. Things of which he had no knowledge 
before were distinct. He looked in wonder at the pool 
in which he washed. It reflected a world of beauty. 
Fields and flowers, trees and rocks, the forms of men, the 
faces of friends, the fading day, the lighted night,—all 


ne 


for whatever may be | 





Out of 
the silence of the grave there came no veices. Buta hand 
touched his sightless eyes, and he saw. He saw a eros, 
Things 
new and strange became distinct. Inthe light, things took 
form that his blind soul never saw before. The feverish 
dreams of blindness became bewildering visions. The 
dreaded God was a dear Father. The short, uncertain 
span of life suddenly lengthened into immortality. The 


| light of the world to come swallowed up all darkness ; 


and what was before the unknown and dreaded, became 
the Father’s house, and desired. This is assurance. I 
know I was blind, and now I know I see. 

If we will carefully study the Scriptures that bear upyn 
Christian assurance and reveal its true grounds, we shall 
find that they make the clear recognition of Christ the 
essential condition of assurance. In the light that Christ 
gives, we see many things revealed that give us assurance. 
But we chiefly obtain assurance by the steady contem- 
plation of Christ himself. The revelation that Christ 
makes of himself, the character and offices in which he 
presents himself to our faith, the perfect work he pro- 
claims finished, the deep concern he manifests, the 
sweeping promises he makes,—these are the fastenings 
of faith that give assurance. It is intelligent faith in 
Christ, faith determined by knowledge of Christ, that 
gives assurance. How clearly Paul brings out this fact 
in giving his experience and in declaring his assurance : 
“T know whom I have trusted, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him.” Paul’s persuasion, or assurance, depended en- 
tirely on his knowledge of Christ. He had so acquainted 
himself with Christ, and his knowledge had given him 
such absolute confidence in Christ,—in Christ’s ability 
to keep what he had committed to him for safe keeping, 
—that he was persuaded, he settled down in absolute 
assurance. He was in the depths of distress when he 
contemplated his wretched self, but absolutely assured 
when he contemplated Christ. So John, in the passage 
previously quoted, says, ““ We do know that we know him.” 
That is enough. We do not know that our conduct is 
all it should be, or that our faith is all it should be. Our 
experience of religion itself—of its joys or restraints, of 
its peace or hope—may be far from satisfactory. If 
we had to look into our own lives for our assurance, we 
would give up in despair. But “we do know that we 
know him.” Our experience of Christ is satisfactory. 
The shadow of no doubt falls upon our trusting soul, so 
long as we make our knowledge of Christ, and our ex- 
perience of his faithfulness, the ground of our assurance. 

Trying to get assurance by testing doctrines, by test- 
ing conduct, by examining our condition, by looking 
into our hearts for evidence, save for iaith in Christ, is 
feeling our way in the dark. This knowledge of Christ 
is the burst of the morning. Everything is clear and 
distinct. The way, along which we groped in dread 
uncertainty, appears, and we walk in confidence. The 
one thing to be assured of is our sincere acceptance of 
Christ, our entire confidence in Christ, and then we have 
the certitude of experience. We must keep in mind this 
one thing about which we want to be sure if we would 
enjoy assurance. The Scriptures do not speak of the 
assurance of righteousness, or of the assurance of per- 
fection, but of the “assurance of faith ” and the “ assur- 
ance of hope.” We want to be sure that we have faith. 
We want to be sure that our faith has a sufficient object. 
We want to know who has promised, and whether he 
can make his promises good, to have the assurance of 
hope. A reasonable consideration of the plan of salva- 
tion that God has revealed by Jesus Christ, will surely 
convince us that what we want to be sure of is Christ. 
Christ is our assurance. If we have him, we have as- 
surance. If we have not Christ, we are deceiving our- 
selves, if by any other experience we think we reach 
certainty. When we want to take testimony regarding 
anything so personal as our relation to Christ, we must 
go into the quiet sanctuary of our inner life to examine 
witnesses. “He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself.” It ‘is in the quiet, ufiobserved 
communion of God’s Spirit and our spirit that this rela- 
tion is determined that settles assurance. So many stand 
out in the storm of life to test their experience. It is 








‘sty beter to stl this main question alone with Jo 


When we s0 settle this question, and assure’ i 
before God, we need have no fear about the outer life, 

If we thought less about assurance before men, and 
more about assurance before God, in the absolute accept- 
ance of Christ, we would be less troubled with doubts,— 
we would have an experience whose evidential power 
would calm all our own fears, and convince others that 
we had found the secret of a restful life in Christ. The 
chief testimony of the Spirit will be against us. He will 
not give us assurance of righteousness, but will try to 
bring us to assurance in Christ by convincing us of sin. 
If we want the assurance of merit, we must find other 
witnesses than the Word and Spirit of God. It is the 
convicted sinner that finds assurance in Christ. Only 
those who experience the guilt of sin can experience the 
grace of God; and only those who experience the grace - 
of God as it is granted in Jesus Christ, can find the 
evidences of pardon, of peace, of life, and of glory, that 
can satisfy the soul with certainty. 





PIONEER SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK: 


My first word to-day must be one of deep and heartfelt 
regret at the absence of our friend and brother, F. G. 
Ensign [of Chicago], the beloved “bishop” of the 
frontier children, on whose presentation of their cause, 
at this time, we had so much relied. His presence 
at this gathering would have been in itself a stronger 
plea for the American Sunday-school Union, which he — 
so ably and faithfully represents, than another could 
hope to make. It is because of the increasing burdens 
of a great work, taxing beyond measure mind and heart, 
that he is unable to be present at this meeting, to which 
he had looked forward with strong desire. My next 
word shall be one of hearty acknowledgment of your 
exceeding courtesy in inviting a layman from another 
state to participate in your deliberations, This act I 
interpret as your recognition of the long and valuable 
service of the society for which it is my privilege to: 
speak to-day, as well as a token of your interest in the: 
region whence I come. I ask your attention briefly to 
the maps of Minnesota and Dakota which have been — 
placed before you. They are, as you will observe, thickly 
starred, in all the more settled portions, with Sunday- 
schools, planted .by the missionaries of the American 
Sunday-school Union, and marked at many points with 
Christian churches that have grown out of these schools. 
This is the basis of all that I shall have to say. The 
material conditions of this region have such an important 
bearing on our theme that I will venture here to sum- 
marize some of its leading features. 

1, Itsnewness. Minnesota’s territorial days fall within 
the easy memory of her present active generation of men. 
Dakota is only now applying for statehood, and is being 
denied her just demand. 

2. Its largeness. A combined territorial extent of 
234,000 square miles,—five times the size of the Empire 
State; 150,000,000 acres of abounding fertility. 

3, Its meagre and widely scattered present population. 
Only about 1,500,000 people occupy and cultivate less 
than one-tenth of the arableland. As densely populated 
as the state of Massachusetts, it would contain 50,000,000 
inhabitants. 

4. The exceptional intelligence and enterprise of its © 
people. The native born are mainly of the best New 
England stock, and the foreign born are largely Scandi- 
nayvian and Protestant. The latter prize the Bible and 
the institutions of religion ; they are thrifty, and readily 
Americanized. 

5. The unprecedented inflow of immigration, None 
of our territories have been so rapidly peopled as Dakota. 
Instead of the traditional “prairie schooner” bringing 
single families, the great trunk lines of railway are hurry- 
ing in by train-loads immigrants who come hither to 
make their homes and rear their children. These, in 
brief, are the present conditions of the vast empire of the 
new North-west. The older Western states are deeply 
and personally interested in our development; for your 
sons and daughters are more and more finding their 
homes with us, To thoughtful Christian men and women 
the problem that outweighs in importance all other 
related problems, is, What manner of men and women 
shall they be who are destined to occupy and control 
this great region, whose voice and vote are to be poten- 
tial in the quick coming future? 

Every discerning man, who has witnessed the settle- 
ment of new regions, has observed the marked character 
of each community, and noted that such character is 


1An address delivered before the Congregational Association of 


Illinois, at Moline, Illinois, by the Hon. David ¢, Bell of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 








































































to'the front in the little settlement, the community takes 
- .on a godless character that soon becomes fixed and hard 


‘hold, the church follows, and with it the best accom- 


- and its work should enable it to increase this number 


_ g one-tenth of the demands made on him; and it is the 








8. - When the saloon and saloon element come 


sto change. When the Sunday-school gains an early foot- 


jpaniments of our Christian civilization, becoming a 
permanent legacy. It is the gospel salt that sweetens, 
a .d our wisdom is to get it in at the fountain of the 
waters. How shall we reach and evangelize these masses 
that are not massed, but widely scattered? How shall 
we bring the children under Bible instruction? To my 
mind, no agency that has ever been devised by Christian 
wisdom and philanthropy for the doing of this great 
work is comparable with the American Sunday-school 
Union. Its marvelous record of sixty-two years, in which 
it has been so owned of God in gathering into its Bible 
schools more than three millions of otherwise neglected 
children and youth, and distributing over seven million 
dollars’ worth of Christian literature, entitles it—aside 
from all its other beneficent and saving agencies—to our 
increased, unstinted, and undivided support. ... 
Let us now consider for a few moments, somewhat 
‘specifically, the agencies employed by the American 
Sunday-school Union in this region, together with the 
work that it has done and is doing. It does not cover a 
long period of time. I readily recall their pioneer mis- 
sionary in Minnesota, Martin B. Lewis, whose Sunday- 
school wagon was a well-worn vehicle, and well known 
in all our southern counties before the advent of the 
railroad. This wise and devoted worker is to the North- 
west what Chidlaw, McCullough, and Paxson have been 
in their fields. How his heart glows to-day as he re- 
counts these years of blessed seed-sowing! This is his 
parish. Could you count them, you would find more 
than two hundred live Union Sunday-schools marked 
on his field in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and more than 
sixty churches that have grown out of schools estab- 
lished by him. This work is sometimes like laying the 
foundations of a light-house. By and by a church of 
Christ sends out the gospel light over all the region 
round about. He testifies, however, that often his best 
service is in places so sparsely settled as to give no hope 
_of a church being planted there. Here is done what he 
“calls home-to-home and hand-to-hand work; and none 
is more effective. The record of the past year in this 
field, while it cannot tell all, is very suggestive, even in 
its’ barest outline. The number of families visited is 
554; of Bibles and Testaments distributed, 192; of 
addresses given, 180; and there have been evangelical 
services held in many places, not a few family altars set 
up anew or re-erected, and one hundred hopeful con- 
versions. How direct is the personal elemenfin all this; 
how unmeasured the uplifting power of the presence and 
‘words of a faithful gospel messenger in these homes! 
As attesting the reality and value of these forces, let me 
give a marked case, occurring in this field. To this home 
ithe missionary was warmly welcomed. It became his 
theadquarters for visitation in the neighborhood. The 
six boys and two girls constituting the family were 
members of the little Union Sunday-school, in connec- 
tion with which they all began the Christian life. As 
they grew to manhood and womanhood they became 
widely scattered, but the early influences continued 
‘The oldest son only remains in the old homestead. The 
surviving daughter is a useful instructor in a Christian 
college. Of the five remaining sons, one is a pastor of 
‘a church in Ohio; another is settled over a church in 
Iowa; a third is a Christian lawyer in Chicago, and 
superintendent -of two mission Sunday-schools; the 
fourth is in charge of a mission church near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and the youngest is in his Junior year in 
college; looking forward to the gospel ministry. Who 
an tell how much is due, under God, to that little rural 
Sunday-school? 


To this pioneer missionary have been added four 
others in Minnesota and four in Dakota, thus making a 
combined force of nine Union Sunday-school missions 
for all this vast field. Those who believe in this society 


fivefold before this year closes. From correspondence 
and personal acquaintance with these missionaries, and 
such occasional trips over some of their fields as an over- 
taxed business man can make, I have gained something 
more than a general knowledge of their work. My latest 
trip was with Missionary Mason, who, with Alexandria, 
Douglas County, for his headquarters, and twenty-six 
Minnesota counties for his parish, has wrought, with rare 
fidelity and success, fifteen years. His industry and in- 
telligent devotion seem unbounded, but he cannot meet 





y entered into by a sbane 
men’s Bible-class_in ieee. Church, abetted by one 
or two business men, resulting in a telegram to Superin- 
tendent Ensign, asking that an additional missionary, 
whose support is provided for, be at once put in Mr. 
Mason’s field. A reply came: “We will commission 
new missionary immediately. Twenty more men needed 
for destitute fields, and support for them.” 

Just what has the American Sunday-school Union to 
show for its work in Minnesota and Dakota? Any an- 
swer to this question must be a partial one. Mine shall 
be brief. 1. It has summer Sunday-schools, and schools 
that have died out from removal of superintendents 
(often the district school teacher) or changing popula- 
tions. But for every one such transient school, there 
are many more that live. 2. It has two hundred live 
union Sunday-schools in Minnesota, constituting about 
one-third of the Sunday-schools in our state, and aver- 
aging, in rural communities, more than half of all. 3. It 
has a like number of live union Sunday-schools in Da- 
kota, constituting fully one-half of the organized Sunday- 
schools, and, outside of the towns, probably nine-tenths 
of the Sunday-schools in the territory are those of the 
American Sunday-school Union. 4. A large number of 
Christian churches, of different names, that have been 
and are steadily growing out of these union schools in a 
most natural way, of which our order is fairly repre- 
sented. The proportion of these schools that so develop 
is, in some fields, an average of one in eight, and in 
others as high as one out of four. The work abides as 
truly as any other work. To say that it is not perma- 
nent, is to disregard plain facts. 5. Incidentally, evan- 
gelical services of a most helpful character, temperance 
organizations, a steadily followed work of colportage, 
home-to-home visitation, and a yearly average of from 
thirty to a hundred and fifty conversions in each one 
of these nine fields. 6. A constant and increasing sup- 
ply of recruits to the ranks of the students in Carleton 
College and our academies and universities coming from 
the rural districts, who receive their mental quickening 
in these county union Sunday-schools. 7. Foundations 
laid in righteousness throughout all this region, and 
social and domest‘c life purified and sweetened; when, 
except for this agency, Satan would have been enthroned, 
and the streams from which, poisoned at their source, 
thousands shall drink as they flow down the generations. 
In season and out of season, in summer heats and win- 
ter storms, these Christian workers are pushing their 
appointed work, carrying the gospel into the scattered 
frontier homes, gathering the children throughout all 
this wide region as far as they can reach them, from 
cabins and dug-outs, into school-houses and railway sta- 
tions, or under any friendly roof, and even under the 
open sky, that they may teach them the saving truths of 
God’s Word, and establish among them self-sustaining 
centres of religious instruction and influence. May God 
add to their number, and give to them increasing success 
in their blessed and fruitful ministry to the children 
scattered abroad; and may He give to us, meantime, the 
wisdom and grace to unceasingly cheer and help them 
on, until the fruit of this handful of corn in the earth 
upon the top of the mountain shall shake like Lebanon! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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ACTS, WORDS, AND THOUGHTS. 
BY IONE L. JONES. 


Unkindly acts, indulged in day by day, 
Leave deeper pains than love can drive away ; 
Forgive them, Lord, we pray. 


And cruel words—that with a venom’s sting, 
Turn love to hate and bitter sorrowing, 
Forgive, with pitying. 


Thoughts—all unguessed by dearest, truest friend, 
That to the soul sin’s darkest license lend, 
From these, O Lord, defend. 





THE ROBINS. 
BY MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 


Robert and Robena were their real names; but as they 
came to their home in the beautiful springtime, with the 
robins, and came together, these cooing, happy twin 
babies were called by all the neighbors “The Robins.” 

Their nest was in a large and lovely house filled with 
many rich and rare things; the nursery, with its open 
fire, floating white draperies, pictures, and sunshine, was 
enough to make babies good and. happy, if such things 
ean do it. The two grandmothers and the five aunties 





same with all the others. One practical outcome of this 


———— 


to take them out on the eotnnioh in thiols @anble: car 


riage, with its tiny, tinkling silver bells. Oh! were ever 
two birds out in the apple-tree nest, with all the other 


‘birds making music for them, so loved and so safe? 


Well, all this loving, and all the dainty and delicious 
thinge about them, did not seem to spoil them; they 
were still bubbling over with sweet words and smiles, If, 
orice in a while, Robert began to get rude or angry, dear 
little Robena’s blue eyes grew sad and frightened, her 
tiny fingers trembled, and she ran to bury her golden 
head in her mother’s lap, or, dropping all her playthings, 
she would creep slowly and softly up to naughty Robert, 
and, lifting her quivering mouth, whisper, “1 want to 
kiss you; don’t you feel better?” How could they be 
anything but dear singing Robins with such asweet heart 
in the house! But we shall see. 

At last, there came an April day, when they were 
seven years old. There were days still, I am sorry to 
say, when quick little Robert “ forgot,” and said unkind 
words and did unkind things for which l:e was after- 
wards very sorry, and which caused him many a long cry 
alone in his own bed-room. At such times the other 
Robin grew tired of her lovely doll; her story-books be- 
came dull; old Rover even could not win a smile from 
his gentle mistress, and stretched himself forlornly and 
alone on the rug before the fire. The only place of com- 
fort for the dear child was still her mother’s lap, where, 
burying her face as when a baby, s!:e would sob out, 
“O mamma! can’t we love him out of it? I’mso lone- 
some.” So they would go together to the pretty bed- 
room, where they would almost alway: find a sorry heart 
and tearful kisses. 

A week before the seventh birthday, tiny envelopes 
had come to the Robins’ nest, with these words written - 
within on rose-colored cards: ‘‘ Gladys Keene receives 
her little friends on her seventh birthday, April 20, from , 
2to5 P. M.” 

There was clapping of hands now, I assure you, and 
happy laughter; for although the Robins had never 
“seen a party,” they knew (by a sort of intuition, per- 
haps) that it meant all the good and wonderful things 
that childish fancy can paint. 


throat,” cried Robena. 

“We'll try hard,” said happy mother. 

And so they did; but when the birthday morning 
came, the crimson cheeks and heavy eyes told plainly 
that it was not cured. Robena’s pretty blue cashmere 
frock, soft lace collar, and dainty boots, lay ready on the 
spare bed: More than once she had slipped in to peep 
at them, and think of the “beautiful party ;” for mamma 
had said, “ Papa will take you down, dear. You can see 
the children, hear the music, and come back with lots of 
new stories for poor Robin. It will be almost as good as 
seeing for yourself, my boy.” 

But Robert oniy wiped the big tears first from one 
eye, and then the other, without a word. Mother’s face 
grew sorry. She feared the little heart was really going 
to be conquered again by its old enemy, selfishnegs. 
Robena’s heart could read him, too. But she tried 
to smile as she said faintly, “ Yes, I'll just go and 
take one little look, to see what it’s like, and hear the 
beautiful band play, and then fly home to tell you, dear.” 
Still no word; only more wiping away of big tears. 

“We never saw a party; we are funny Robins, aren’t 
we?” she ventured again. 

“Well, that’s it,” flashed out Robert; “‘and you oughter 
not to see it without me, You won’t like it without me.” , 

Robena’s tiny fingers clasped and unclasped; down 
fell the golden head into mother’s lap; the little frame 
shook; but there was no word or sound for some min- 
utes. Then one little hand found her brother's cheek. 
“T will wait and go with Robin, mamma.” 

The mother’s heart was pained for her little daughter; 
but it was more sorely pained for the poor, selfish heart, 

There was a long talk in her own room with papa, and 
they said at last, ‘‘ Let our dear child make the sacrifice. 
She is noble; it will not hurt her in the end, while it 
may shame and teach her brother the lesson we have 
thus far failed to make him understand.” 

They were not mistaken. In the twilight, when Robena 
went in tosay good-night, mamma was kneeling by his 
pillow, and in his tear-stained face there was a new look, 
Reaching for his sister, he cried out as if h‘s heart would 
break, “‘ Sister, sister, I was so bad! I always was, I 
can’t forgive me; but the bad is gone—’ 
kisses smothered the other words. 

But. Robin was right,—the “ bad was gone; ” at least, 
it began to go that night. And I think, with Robena, 
“Perhaps an angel knew about it, and flew right down 
to show him how bad it was; or else, mamma, we loved 





came often to smile on the pair, and play with them, or 


“Now, mamma, dear, we must cure up Robin’s sore ~ 


Her quick - 


him out of it, after all!” s 
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LESSON HELPS. 
7 sks 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1886.] 


1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Mazn................. John 9: 1-17 














2, July 11,—Jesus the Good Shepherd John 10 ; 1-18 
3. July 18.~—The Death of Lazarus Sohn 11 : 1-16 
4. July %.—The Resurrection of Lazarus. John 11 : 17-44 
5, August 1.—Jesus Honored John 12 ; 1-16 





6. August 8,—Gentiles Beeking JOGus..........0..0ccsrseesssersrsesserees John 12 : 20-36 
7, August 15,—Jesis Teaching Humility...... 11417 
8. August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter..... ... John 12 : 21-38 
9% August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Disciples.................00+ John 14; 1-14 
‘ 10, September 5.—Jesus the True Vine... cerececseeeseeenerneeee John 15 : 1-16 
. 11, September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit...............cc00c00 John 16 : 5-20 
i." 12, September 19.—Jesus Interced img. ...........ccccccccccssseseeeeee eoeeee John 17 ; 1-26 
13, September 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson, 









LESSON I., SUNDAY, JULY 4, 1886. 
TitLe; JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 9: 1-17.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1. And as Jesus passed by, he} 1 And as he passed by, he saw 
saw aman which was blind from a man blind from his birth. 
hia birth. 2 And his disciples asked him, 

2. And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who did sin, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this this man, or his parents, that 
man, or his parents, that he was| 3 he should be born blind? Je- 
born blind? sus answered, Neither did this 

8. Jesus answered, Neither hath man sin, nor his parents: but 
this man sinned, nor his parents : that the works of God should 
but that the works of God should | 4 be made manifest in him, We 
be made manifest in him. must work the works of him 

4. I must work the works of that sent me, while it is day: 
him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no 
the night cometh, when no man} 5 man can work. When I am 
ean work. in the world, I am the light of 

5. As long as I am in the world, | 6 the world. When he had thus 
Tam the light of the world. spoken, he spat on the ground, 

6. When he had thus spoken, and made clay of the spittle, 
he spat on the ground, and made Jand anointed his eyes with the 
‘ @lay of the spittle, and he/| 7 clay, and said unto him, Go, 

anointed the eyes of the blind wash in the pool of Siloam 

man with the clay, (which is by interpretation, 
7. And said unto him, Go, wash}, Sent). He went away there- 
m the pool of Si-16’am, (which is fore, and washed, and came 


by interpretation, Sent.) He went | 8 seeing. The neighbours there- 
his way therefore, and washed, fore, and they which saw him 
and came seeing. aforetime, that he was a beg- 


- $8 The neighbours therefore, 
and they which before had seen 
him that he was blind, said, Is 
not this he that sat and begged? 

- 9, Some said, This is he: others 

said, He is like him : but he said, 

Tam he. 

10. Therefore said they unto 
him, How were thine eyes 
opened ? 

a 11, He answered and said, A 

i man that is called Jesus made 

Clay, and anointed mine eyes, 
and said unto me, Go to the pool 
of 8i-16’am, and wash : andI went 
and washed, and I received sight. 

12. Then said they unto him, 
Where is he? He said, I know 
not. 

18, They brought to the Phar‘i- 
séés him that aforetime was blind. 

14, And it was the sabbath day 
when Jesus made the clay, and 

: opened his eyes. 

ote 15, Then again the Phar’i-séés 

: also asked him how he had re- 

ceived his sight. He said unto 

them, He put clay upon mine 
eyes, and I washed, and do see. 

16. Therefore said some of the 
Phar’i-séés, This man is not of 
God, because he keepeth not the | 17 
Sabbath day. Others said, How 
can a man that is a sinner do 
Such miracles? And there was a 
division among them. 

17. They say unto the blind Tite ‘iain anh Wis eben) ake 
man again, What sayest thou of | OF, and wi clay af an- 
him, that he hath opened thine ointed his eyes 
eyes? He said, He is a prophet. 


gar, said, Is not this he that sat 
9 and begged? Others said, It 
is he : others said, No, but he 
is like him. He said, I am he. 
10 They said therefore unto him, 
How then were thine eyes 
11 opened? He answered, The 
man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, 
and said unto me, Go to Siloam, 
and wash : so I went away and 
washed, and I received sight. 
12 And they said unto him, Where 
ishe? He saith, I know not. 
13 They bring to the Pharisees 
him that aforetime was blind. 
14 Now it was the sabbath on the 
day when Jesus made the clay, 
15 and opened his eyes. Again 
therefore the Pharisees also 
asked him how he received 
his sight. And he said unto 
them, He put clay upon mine 
eyes, and I washed, and do 
16 see. Some therefore of the 
Pharisees said, This man is 
not from God, because he 
keepeth not the sabbath. But 
others said, How can a man 
that is a sinner do such signs? 
And there was a division 
amongthem. They say there- 
fore unto the blind man again, 
What sayest thou of him, in 
that he opened thine eyes? 
And he said, He is a prophet. 














LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 
_ Goxpen Text ror THE QuARTER: The words that I speak 
Pa unio you I speak not of myself : but my Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works.—John 14 : 10. 
Lxsson Toric : Jesus Able to Give Spiritual as well as Bodily Sight. 


1. Chronic Blindness, vs. 1, 2. 
2. Help Granted, vs. 3-7. - 
3. Doubts of Unbelievers, vs. 8-17. 


Goxpen Text: One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see—John 9 : 25 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 












Datry Home REaprings: 


M.—John 9:1-17. Blind man healed. 

T.—2 Kings 5:1-16. Naaman healed. 

W.—John 5 : 1-16. Impotent man healed. 
T.—Mark 10 : 46-52. Bartimeus healed. 

F.—Isa. 42:1-12. Christ’s power to heal foretold, 
$.—Luke 2: 25-34. Light of the world foretold, 










1. A Type of Spiritual Need: 


A man blind from his birth (1). 
Having the understanding darkened (Eph. 4 : 18). 
The of this world hath blinded the ininds e Cor. 4 : 4). 


y y also is full of ee (Luke 11 : 
We walk in darkness (Isa, 59 
The way of the wicked is as vt he ea (Proy. 4 : 19). 
We grope. .. like the blind (Isa. 59 : 10). 


ii. Common to the Human Race; 

Who did sin? (2.) 

All have sinned (Roim. 3 : 23). « 
There is none that doeth good (Psa. 14 : 3). 

The whole world lieth in aloe pag a a 5:19). 
So death passed upon all men (Ro 12). 

Sin hath reigned unto death istoes. | 5: oy 

Death reigned from Adam to Moses (Rom. 5:14). 


1. “Blind from his birth.’”” There are troubles that date from the 
very beginning of life. There are defects of body, of mind, and 
of soul, with which we are born into this world. These defects 
must be recognized in order to their meeting and their cure. 
Chronic troubles, as well as acute ones, confront us in our out- 
reaching after wholeness. 

‘“‘Who did sin?” That is an important question. But a more 
important one is, How can we escape from the evil of sin? How 
did sin and death come into the world? may interest us, but 
How can sin and death be ejected from the world? ought to 
—_ us more. The Bible, and the Bible only, answers both 
questions. 


?" 
) 


II, HELP GRANTED. 
1. For the Glory of God: 


That the works of God should be made manifest (3), 
This sickness is . . . for the glory of God (John 11 : 4). 

He that seeketh his glory that sent him (John 7 ; 18). 

I honour my Father (John 8 : *. ; 

I seek not mine own-glory (John 50). 

That the Father may be glorified tioha 14 : 18). 


il. Because the Time was Short: 


We must work: ... the night cometh (4). 
Yeta ao while is ~ Ay? with you (John 12 : 35). 
The Son of man is — (Matt. 26 : ‘24). 
I go unto my Fat on (Gohn 14 

Jesus knew that his hour was aoa e (John 13 

I have a baptism to be baptized with (Luke 12: 50). 


lll. To Show Christ’s Errand on Earth: 


We must work the works of him that sent me (4). 


My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (John 4 : 34). 
I must be about my Father’s business (Luke 2 : 49). 


Lo, I come . - I deligh par hn Ae (Psa. 40 : 7). 
I came down. ... to do the will of him that sent me (John 6: + 
God sent... his Son... that the world.. 


- might be ae (John 3:17 
The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour (1 John 4 : 14). 


IV. To Fulfill Prophecy: 


I am the light of the world (5). 

The Sun of righteousness (Mal. 4 : = 

The e shail eo from on high (Luke 1 : 78). 

There shall come a Star out of look (Num. 24:17). 
The peo —_— . have seen a great light (Isa. 9; °2). 
Light o: he Gentiles (Isa. 42 : 6). 


He... anointed his eyes with the clay (6). 


The oe of the blind shall see (Isa. 29 ; 18). 

To open the blind eyes (Isa. 42 : 7). 

The eyes of the blind shall be o Sta aa (Isa. 35 : 5). 
(Isa. 32 : 3). 


And the eyes... shall not be d 
I will bring the blind by a way... they knew not (Isa. 42 : 16). 
V. To Reward Faith: 

He went, .. and came sosing (7). : 


yin & —_ ee made thee whole (Matt. 9 ; 22). 
ty oy your faith ee 9 : 29). 
Great is thy faith (Matt. 
aid faith in his name (Acts 8 : 16). 
He did not many mighty works there because g their unbelief (Matt. 
na 


% ae the works of God should be made manifest.’’ Humani- 
tarianism has much to say about the glory of humanity, but it suc- 
ceeds in doing very little to raise the race. Jesus, who has done 
so much for humanity, talks little about its glory, but much 
about God’s glory. Humanity has glory only as it evidences and 


gprs the glory of 
. the night cometh.’ This is a good reason 


. “We must work 
for Christian activity : “The night cometh.’’ What would you 
Do it, then, now; for 


do were this day the last of your life? 
this day may be your last. 

. “ We must work the works of him that sent me.” In the truest 
sense, all men do this. All work the works of him whom they 
serve. Would you have it known who has sent you? One way 
of finding out is to note what manner of works you are doing. 
“* By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 

. *T am the light: of the world.”’ Light is the one crying need of 

all humanity to-day. All the materialistic scientists and phi- 

losophers of the world profess to be — and to be shedding 

. ht; but who of them all has really enlightened a community 

men ater | blind from their birth? Puta college full of 

material stic philosophers into a group of the South Sea Islands, 
and what reason have we for supposing that they would enlighten 
it in a thousand years? But Christians, by reflecting the light of 
Him who is the world’s true light, have enlightened more than 
one of these island groups within a single generation. 
“He went,...and came seeing.’”’ Even blind obedience to 
the commands of Jesus will bring a blessing. In fact, in some 
cases, blind obedience is all that we are yet able to give, The 
ten lepers had to start before vr B could be healed. As they 
went they were cleansed. What if this man had said, “ Heal 
me first, and then I will go’? Or what if the he had ex- 
cl laimed, ‘* First cleanse us, and then we will start’ 


III, DOUBTS OF UNBELIEVERS. 


|. As to the Reality of the Miracle: 

He is like him (9). 
He deceiveth the people (John 7 : 12). 
This man blasphemeth (Matt. 9 : 3). 
They laughed him to scorn (Matt. 9 : 24). 
These men are full of new wine (Acts 2: 
This saying is commonly reported (Matt. 


li. As to the Fitness of the Time: 
It was the sabbath (14). 


Not lawful. . . upon the sabbath (Matt. 12: 2). 

Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath ? Matt, : 10.) 
Because he had done. .. on the sabbath (John 5 : 16). 
He not only had broken the sabbath (John 5 : 18). 

The Pharisees watched... whether he would heal on the sabbath 

(Luke 6:7). 

Wl. As to the Character of Jesus: ~ 
This man is not from God (16). 
As for this fellow, we know not aa whence he is (John 9 : 29). 
This man receiveth sinners (Luke 15 : 2). 
We know that this man is a sinner Gohn 9 ; 24). 
Behold . . . a winebibber _ 11 : 19). 
He hath Beelzebub Gienk S 8 : 22). 
The people answered, . . . Thou hast a devil (John 7 : 20). 

1. “ He is like him.” ‘Christ never leaves a man just as he found 
him. There remains some similarity, but there is also a marked 
difference. And the change is always for the better. What 
sign do you, or do your scholars, give of the work which Jesus 


2: 15). 





$,—Luke 4: 16-30, Prophecies fulfilled, 














LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


1, Christ the Light of the World : 


I am the light of the world 1 a 9:5). 
That was the true light (John 1 : 9). 
7 a light of the Gentiles (Isa. 42: 6). 
i t to lighten the Gentiles Luke 2: 32). 
He that followeth me... shall have the ~~ (John 8 : 12), 
I am come a light into the ay (John 12 46). 
The Sun of righteousness (Mal. 4 : 2). 
The dayspring from on high (Luke +3 ke 
The bi t and gage | star (Rev. 22 ° 
The daystar (2 Pet. 1 : 19). 


2. Christians the Light of the World: 


Walk as children of light (Ech 
Ye are all the children of | ht ‘a hess 5:5). 
Ye are the light of the world (Matt. 5 : 14). 
That ye ae the children of light (John 12 : 36). 
a yous ae so shine (Matt. 5: 
the just is as the shinin light (Prov. 4 : 18). 
ihe a burning and a shining wehekt (John 'B : 3B). ° 
pote : e shine as 1 th it Jal ees (Phil. 2 : 15). 
Let us put on at e armour of i‘ 
They that be wise shall shine ene 2: ‘> 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lessons of the third quarter of the year continue with- 
out a break from those of the second quarter. 

The scene is in Jerusalem. The time is probably October, 

A. D. 29; some six montlis prior to the crucifixion. 

Jesus had angered the Pharisees, in the temple treasury, 
by his claim to be from before the days of Abraham. They 
had attempted to stone him, and he had passed out from the 
temple through the midst of them. The lesson follows from 
this point in the narrative. 

Commentators differ as to the question whether the escap= 
of our Lord from the violence of the Jews involved anything 
supernatural. However that may be, it is clear that they 
sought his destruction; but his time had not yet come. He 
calmly and safely passed out from among them, and went on 
his way. 

Whether the incident of this lesson was on the sabbath 
which closed the feast, “the last day, that great day of the 
feast” (John 7 : 37), or on the next sabbath following, is not 
apparent. It would seem probable, however, that the healing 
of the blind man was not on the same day as the discussion 
of Jesus with the Pharisees in the temple treasury, but that 
some days had intervened. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


This and the next lesson belong somewhere between the . 
feast of tabernacles,—say, September,—and the feast of dedi- 
cation (John 10: 22),—say, December. It was the autumn 
preceding the crucifixion. The place was Jerusalem. The 
story of Jesus and the blind man really extends to verse 38, 
and some teachers may prefer to include the whole. 

Verses 1-5. Conversation as to the-blind man.—As he 
passed by, may have been just after leaving the temple (John 
8:59), or on some subsequent day. A man blind from his 
birth: Blindness occurring after birth sometimes yields to 
treatment, or appears to pass away from unknown causes; 
but blindness from birth was hopeless (v. 32). This man was 
a beggar (v. 8).—Rabbi: Whenever the Greek retains this 
Hebrew term, the English ought to do likewise. The word 
means “my teacher,” or, generally, “teacher.”— Who did. 
sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be born blind? (This, 
again, is the non-final use of the Greek conjunction, as in 
John 8:56. Who sinned, in regard to this,—his being born 
blind,—doubifully affirmed.) The problem of the relation 
between special affliction and special sin has been much dis- 
cussed for ages. See the book of Job. Some Jews in our 
Lord’s time seem to have had a vague persuasion that great 
bodily affliction might be appointed in advance (for example, 
in blindness from birth), as a punishment for some great sin 
which it was foreseen the person would commit. Others fan- 
cied there might be sin committed before birth. Others 
thought it more likely that such an affliction from birth was 
a punishment for sin committed by the parents. This last 
was much the most reasonable explanation, for a great num- 
ber of bodily and mental defects are’ the results of parental 
sin. This was declared on Mount Sinai (Exdd. 20: 5): “ Visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon the 
third and upon the fourth generation of them that hate me.” 
Biological and historical science are only of late beginning to 
appreciate this awful law of heredity, enunciated so long ago. 
Doubtless the effects often last much longer than three or four 
generations; but that was enough to mention, being as far as 
any one person will live to observe the fulfillment. But the 
Jews were wrong in understanding that every sin is invariably. 





2 “Ts war the sabbath.” Because it was the sabbath, it was a good 
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‘ ¢ e 





‘thus punished, and that every calamity is necessarily a punish- 


. ‘ ‘ 





















y teeta aoa sin of the sufferer’ of his scestors. 
~ Our Lord takes occasion to correct this error, which the dis- 
~ giples at that time shared, by setting forth the blind man as 
not a case of that kind. See an interesting passage to the 
same ¢ffect in Luke 13: 1-5.— Neither did thie man sin, nor his 
parents: That is, neither sinned as a reason why he should 
be born blind. His blindness from birth was not providen- 
tially appointed as a punishment of any special sin committed 
by him or by his parents. But providence appointed his blind- 
ness, that the works of God should be made manifest in him ; that 
he should be healed in a way that would manifestly be God’s 
work, and thus promote God’s glory. This (Hovey) was not 
unjust to the blind man, both because our cothmon sinfulness 
deserves worse suffering than any of us ever endure in this 
world, and because the great joy of being healed by Jesus, and 
led to living faith in him (v. 35-38), far more than counter- 
balanced all he had suffered. He was not very old, his 
parents being still alive (v. 18). 

We must work the works of him that sent me (v. 4): This isa 

very interesting example of corruption and restoration of the 
sacred text, which any intelligent person can understand, 
though he may not have studied text-criticism. The Greek 
manuscripts, early versions, and quotations in the Fathers, are 
found to present three different forms of this passage: 1. A 
few that are early, and often found to be right by all the tests 
we can apply, here read as above, “We must work the works 
of him that sent me.” 2. A few others, which are often 
found to contain well-meant alterations, give, “ We must work 
the works of him that sent us.” 3. The great body of docu- 
ments have “I must work the works of him that sent me.” 
Now, if this last had been the original text, we see that no 
one would have been likely to find fault with it, the meaning 
being obvious, and the idea in all respects free from objection 
or difficulty. But if the first was the original, we see that it 
would seem at first sight difficult and rather strange-looking,— 
the mission being of one, the workers being many. Persons 
who thought this strange might easily suppose there had been 
a mistake in copying, and some would think they were re- 
storing the true text by changing the “me” to “us;” others, 
by changing the “we” to “I;” in each case the two terms 
being made to agree. So we perceive that the first form of 
the passage accounts for the existence of the other two forms, 
which neither the second nor the third would do. Now, 
when it is known that a great many similar cases occur, the 
bulk of later documents presenting a form of some passage in 
which an apparent difficulty has been smoothed away, and 
certain early documents giving the form which accounts for 
the others, one may begin to feel confident as to which is the 
true text here. And behold, when we reflect a little, the 
apparently strange-looking expression, which many students 
and copyists thought must come from a mistake of previous 
copyists, is found really to yield a most excellent and beauti- 
ful sense, a profound and inspiring thought. Our Lord asso- 
eiates the disciples with him in the obligation to accomplish 
the objects of his mission. This they had alreaaly been doing, 
not only in ministering to him in his journeys, but in going 
forth, two by two, the twelve (Matt. 10) and the seventy 
(Luke 10), to perform the miraculous cures and to preach, 
as he did. This they would carry forward on a vast scale 
after he was gone, preaching and healing, yea, suffering, in 
the service of their suffering Lord (Col. 1: 24), to make his 
mission available to mankind. And this we also must do. 
We must work the works of him that sent our Saviour into 
the world to relieve want, socthe distress, enlighten ignorance, 
save souls.— While it is day ; the night cometh, when no man can 
work: The work which men do at the command of others is 
chiefly done in the day, and cannot be continued at night. 
In modern times there is much night-work; but that does 
not alter the general fact, from which our Lord draws his 
image. Perhaps (Godet) the sun of the sabbath was now 
declining, and suggested the figure of speech. The Saviour 
felt that his appointed time for accomplishing the objects of 
his mission was like a laborer’s day, with the night coming 
on to end it. He knew; though the disciples did not, that he 
had in fact only a few months left of his brief earthly life, 
which (Robert Hall) “crowded into three short years actions 
and labors of love that might have adorned a century.” So 
far as the disciples were to work in company with him, the 
same was true of them; and more generally it applies to all 
workers in God’s service, that they have but a brief day in 
which to do the work appointed,—a day which the oncoming 
night of death will shortly end. Sharers in such a mission, 
ealled into such a service, with a day so short and swift de- 
clining, how ought we to arouse ourselves, and work while it 
is day, for Christ and for humanity! This mention of day and 
night suggested a kindred image; namely, of our Lord as the 
light of the world (v. 5), even as the evangelist has already 
told us at the beginning of his Gospel (John 1: 4), and as the 
Saviour had said only a few days before the time of our lesson 
(8:12). When I am in the world may refer simply to this 
period of his incarnation. But the “when” is literally 
“whenever,” and so (Westcott) may also hint at previous 
temporary appearances of the eternal Son of God as the 
light of the world. This agrees well with John.1: 4. 

Verses 6,7. The blind man is healed.—Anointed his eyes 

















Cation of his warvonik connection with the persons he healed, 
as by touching, by taking the hand, calling Lazarus, ete. | 
This gave tangible evidence to all concerned that the healing 
proceeded from him. The most natural symbolic act in heal- 
ing the blind was to put something on the eyes, and let it be 
washed off; and by anointing with clay made from his own 
spittle he visibly connected the healing with himself—@o, 
wash in the pool of Siloam: This tested, and thus developed, 
the man’s faith. It would cost the blind man some trouble 
to make his way to the pool without the city, and his doitg 
it would cultivate faith and obedience. Yompare Naaman 
going to the Jordan. The pool of Siloam still exists, by the 
same name, Silwan, at the southern extremity of the temple 
hill. The water comes through a remarkable underground 
passage from a fountain nearer the temple wall, called in 
modern times the Fountain of the Virgin. The walls of the 
pool are broken and ruined, but the water is very bright and 
abundant, and as collected again at a lower point it supplies 
the Arab village of Silwan, which straggles along the oppo- 
site side of the Kidron valley. One traveler of some years 
ago remembers to have bathed his own worn and suffering 
eyes in the clear water.— Which is by interpretation, Sent: It 
was sent forth, discharged from the underground passage. 
This name suggested to the evangelist that Jesus himself was 
one sent ; namely, to heal and save (John 17 : 18). 

Verses 8-12. The man is questioned by his neighbors and 
acquaintances, and bears witness.—Of course, his appearance 
was not a little changed. Hence the doubt and questioning 
which are related with such animation, and the occasion for 
him to declare that he was indeed the well-known blind beg- 
gar. Compare the heuled cripple of Acts3:10. The man 
that is called Jesus: The article, neglected in the Common 
Version, represents Jesus as well known. 

Verses 13-17. The man is examined by the Pharisees.— 
They bring to the Pharisees: We do not know whether this was 
some formal tribunal, or merely a number of the Pharisees 
informally gathered. Presently they will be spoken of as 
simply “the Jews” (vs. 18, 22).—Now it was the sabbath on the 
day when implies that it was not on the same, but a subse- 
quent, day that the Pharisees examined him. They were 
concerned because to heal on the sabbath was condemned by 
their traditions as violating the holy day (compare our recent 
lesson on John 5: 16). In verse 16, the Pharisees are divided 
in opinion, as the neighbors and acquaintances had been.— 
This man is not from God : This was all the time the question, 
as it had been with Nicodemus and his associates (John 3 : 2). 
Doubtless some of the Pharisees were sincere in their argu- 
ment. People often come into sore perplexity through devo- 
tion to erroneous notions. The blind man’s own judgment 
was sound.—He is a prophet: This wonderful miracle (v. 32) 
proved that he who wrought it must have supernatural power. 
The only persons possessing such power whom the Jews had 
for long centuries seen or expected were prophets, authorized 
and supernaturally strengthened to speak for God to the 
people. 

Some teachers will have time to complete the story. They 
will notice its remaining steps to be: 1. The parents are 
called, and timidly decline to give any opinion as to the way 
in which he had been healed (vs. 18-23), 2. The man is 
called a second time, and in a very animated dialogue vigor- 
ously maintains his position; and because unable to answer 
his arguments they grow angry (as men thus situated often 
do), and turn him out (vs. 24-34). 3. Jesus hears of this, and, 
finding the man, awakens in him spiritual faith in himself 
(vs. 32-38). 








THE PURPOSE OF CHRONIC SUFFERING. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, 1).D., LL.D. 


One day, when the disciples were passing out of the temple, 
they discovered a blind man sitting on the steps. Probably 
he was just a nameless beggar they knew, waiting where the 
crowd gathered, that some small pittance of alms might be 
given for his need. Jesus was at that moment pursued and 
in peril, but he recognized that here was an object of com- 
passion. He stopped in divine lcve and pity; his pause 
arrested the step of the others; the scene becomes interesting 
and picturesque. 

But while our Lord perceived only another opportunity of 
lifting a shadow, the disciples caught a new chance of repeat- 
ing the weary and worn question of the ages as to the source 
of the shadow : “ Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” It is easy to infer, from the reply 
that Christ gave, that he did not find any fault with his 
followers for inquiring; only he asserted that they had 
entirely misapprehended the philosophy of the poor creature’s 
history. Jesus answered, “ Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents: but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him.” And then, as we all remember, he im- 
mediately put forth his almighty power, and bestowed upon 
him his sight as a new sense. 

1. Our first lesson, therefore, is concerning the patience of 
Jesus in bearing with human misconceptions of divine provi- 
dence. Surely it would be unfair for one to indulge in any 
sharp and ungenerous comment upon the ignorance of these 





with the clay: Our Lord commonly gave some physical indi- 





vogue yet, and have continually been offered since the far 
beginning, quite as wild as that which they proposed. 

2. Se another lessen weuld be concerning the disposition ef 
some men te interpese in the government of God’s world. 
One of the ancient theeries employed to reconcile suffering 
with benevolence, and relieve its mystery, has kept its place 
unbrokenly even till our day. Eastern religions eanly 
assumed the existence of two spirits or two principles of good 
and ill, present always in the world, and intelligently warring 
with each other. The classic notion was that the jealous 
deities were wont to antagonize each other’s plans from the 
top of Olympus. Wrathful gods and goddesses cut at those 
who confronted them, and men sometimes were caught on 
both sides, like unfortunate cloth between shears of steel. 
There were furies as well as fates; and it was the elements of 
disturbance in heaven which stirred up the affairs of mortals 
so on the earth. This story corrects everything in such a 
heathen mistake, 

3. We learn, in the third place, that even the record of 
foolish judgments in the Bible is not to be taken as an imspired 
decision. We find that some island people, when Paul was 
shipwrecked, openly stated that the reason why a viper fas- 
tened on his hand was because he was in all likelihood a mur- 
derer, “whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance 
suffereth not to live.” When Job’s trials were at the highest, 
his miserable comforters charged on him instant sin, and 
would have it that he had been in some way a hypoerite. It 
is an old and common insinuation of men which interprets 
misfortunes very much as Jesus’ followers did on this occasion. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that this ungenerous world will 
never admit its mistakes in such particulars. Men cull other - 
people’s troubles judgments; their own, calamities. 

4, But still, there is another lesson taught here: Suffering 
has some unmistakable connection with sin somewhere. For 
when our Lord, in the conversation, told his disciples that 
neither this man nor his parents had sinned, we are not to 
understand him as pronouncing the positive sinlessness of that 
entire family. What he must have intended is that the 
trial did not grow directly out of his personal ill-desert or 
that of those who gave him birth; it was in no sense either a 
reckless calamity or a righteous retribution. It could not be 
asserted that he was to blame; for he was blind his whole 
life. And yet, we are not at liberty to pass by the warning 
which Christ gave, when the surmise was made concerning 
some on whom the tower of Siloam fell; twice he adjured” 
them solemnly, “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” A real connection must be admitted between the 
guilt of the race and the pain of the race. The conscientious 
conviction of mankind has a basis of truth. The wisest man —_ 
there ever was on earth was inspired to say: “ As the swallow 
by flying, so the curse causcless shall not come.” 

5. The best lesson, however, is given in the reply of the 
Lord Jesus: all chronic pain in any Jife is part of the wise 
plan of God. It was in order “that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him,” that a man like this should walk 
in darkness for years on years. Such a life, which, no doubt, 
had to himself seemed restrictive when men talked about the 
beauties they saw that never gleamed in on his soul, was one 
definite part of the divine purpose in the plan of redemption. 
And so in that splendfd flash of vast disclosure, it was revealed 
to him that the eventful history of those darkened eyes of his — 
was just a piece of God’s biography, rather than of man’s,—a 
chapter in the book that records the dealings of our Maker 
with his creatures. And all this worried existence on earth 
was already written or the luminous pages of a volume of 
annals in heaven, before the blind baby was born in Judea. 

6. Hence, a new lesson comes in here: Suffering in this 
world, in almost every instance, may be assumed to have a 
vicarious reach. There is in it an element bearing out- 
wardly on others. Of course, we understand that some trials 
are the direct punishment of personal acts that have broken 
the divine law; and other trials are the hereditary conse- 
quences of parental wickedness in days gone by. But we now 
refer to a class of chronic disabilities which seem beyond any 
positive reference to a’ cause involving sin. Such troubles 
may have in them a discipline for those nearest the sufferer. 
Who shall say, when this blind man’s darkness was registered, 
how much he may have been instrumental in mellowing the 
tempers and softening the hearts of the family in the midst 
of which he had groped for all this time? Hardly any — 
household can be found now in which there is not some victim 
of pain; and those who are watching and waiting are likely 
to grow gentle and considerate, and ingenious with expedients 
of alleviation, under the long scholarship. 

7. Now we ought to notice that it is the ones who are under 
such disabilities who are most often the bravest. Generally 
it is those among the bystanders who put the impetuous ques- 
tions, rather than those who are under the infliction. No better . 
illustration of this could be mentioned just now than the one 
offered in the instance right here; it was the disciples, and 
not the blind man, whe raised the inquiry. For we must 
remeinber that the poor groper never really knew what he 
lacked in his senses; he was only like a man who is told thatit 
is a pity he has no ear for music; he eannot be made te 



























































































































disciples. For other explanations of the origin of evil are in 
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appreciate the sympathy the musicians give him. Possibly - 
he had borne the life into which his deprivation drove him 
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so long that he had become quite tame and quiet about it. 
There is nothing more beautiful or helpful in this world for 
our a’miration and encouragement than the bravery and 
cheer of some of those who are shadowed by great trials around 
us, and bear them well. 

8. Once more: Let us learn here that underlying every 
gift of an affectionate Saviour like ours is a supreme spiritual 
grace. Let none of us lose the religious end of this miracle in 
the splendor of its amazing power. When the wonder of 
healing had been wrought, then possibly it would seem to 





cal treatment, The spittle-mingled clay was and is a favorite 
application to sore eyes in the East. Jesus made use of it, 
and added the direction of a washing in a specified pool. It 
was in connection with the employment of such means that 
Jesus gave his blessing which made the means effectual for a 
cure. But then he had not read that verse in James's epistle 
—as expounded and applied by some modern commentators! 
It really looks as if the words and the methods of Jesus, in the 
working of this miracle, were designed to teach the very truth 
which seems lost sight of by many modern advocates of a 


follow that the final cause of this man’s blindness had been | neglect of proper medical treatment in the case of bodily 


reached. 


a fig-tree with profuse leaves, or some barley-loaves in a lad’s | possible evidence of faith is obedience. 


| 


He had served a purpose, and now he might die, | disease or infirmities. 
What purpose? The same as a water-jar, a fish with a coin, | 


He went, ... and washed, and came seeing (v.7). The only 


If a soldier refuses to 


wallet! That is to say, he had groped around for forty years | move forward when his commander gives the order, it would 


in order to be ready when Jesus wanted a thing to work a | 


miracle upon,—and then he would become an evidence of 
Christianity, and after that might as well vanish! Was this 
the supreme aim of his beggary and pain,—just to humiliate 
a few Pharisees? No, indeed! the good Lord did not intend 
to leave him thus in unrequited humiliation. We learn 
afterwards how this man was carefully looked up in the 
temple where he was using his new eyes; there a fresh bene- 
diction met his believing soul. His whole being was flooded 
and filled with the glory of the new life. His sins were for- 
given for God’s mercy’s sake, his heart was changed, he be- 
came an heir of heaven and a child of God. The priests 
derided him; what cared he for that? 


“The man they jeered and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor, and humbly born ; 
But he knew better far than they 
What came to him that sabbath day ; 
And what the Christ had done for him 
He kaew,—and not the Sanhedrim.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Blind from his birth (v.1). It is not in any sense true that 
all men are born free and equal. All men are born with 
more or less of chains about them and of defects in them. 
And some men are at a great disadvantage with their fellows 
from the start. Unless we can overcome difficulties for which 
we are not ourselves directly responsible, and with which we 

_ came into the world, our race in life is a hopeless one. Hence 
it is that only the Physician who can cure troubles that began 
__before we were born can really give us the help we need. 

asked, ... who did sin, this man, or his parents; 
that he should be born blind? Jesus answered, Neither did: this 
man sin, nor his parents (vs. 2, 3). Jesus evidently did not 
mean that neither this man nor either of his parents was a 
sinner; nor yet that bodily infirmity and disease are not a 
consequence of sin. These points are settled by the whole 

_ sweep of Scripture teaching. They were obviously not called 
in question by the disciples. But Jesus did here indicate that 
not every case of bodily infirmity is a specific result of per- 
sonal sinning. His teaching on this point applies peculiarly 
to the false doctrine, just now so prevalent, that all sickness 
and bodily disorders are the immediate consequence of sin- 
ning. Whether a disciple of Jesus is to have sickness or 
health, is a question to be settled by God himself, according 
to his knowledge of what is for God’s glory and for the disci- 
ple’s truest good. 

We must worl; the works of him that sent me (v. 4). All of us 
have a share in working the works of God, but only God de- 
serves the glory of the origin or of thie results of those works. 
None of us have a right to do any work that is not God’s 
work, but all c? us can find enough to do in the direction of 
God’s working. There is only one source of wisdom, only one 
source of true goodness; but there is endless variety in the 
methods of showing that wisdom, and of following that guid- 
ance. God plans all. Jesus discloses God’s plans. All of us 
can follow Jesus, can imitate Jesus, can work with Jesus, in 
the all-inclusive and all-harmonious works of God. God 
sent Jesus to show us what to do. Our duty is to have a 
share in the work which Jesus came to illustrate and direct. 

The night cometh, when no man can work. Our time for work 
is short enough at the best. Even if we were to keep awake 
at night, others would sleep, and our work with and for them 
must be intermitted. But we also must sleep. Every night 
brings its call to us to cease our labors and to rest. Only 
while it is day can we do the work of day. Planting must be 
done in seed-time. Tending the field must be done in grow- 
ing-time. Harvesting must be done when the crop is ripe. 
We must make hay while the sun shines. We must grind 
our grist while the water is flowing by the mill. We must 
teach the child while he is the child. We must show love 
while the loved ones are still with us. We must prepare for 
the future while it is still to-day. We must leave nothing of 
the day’s work until after the sun is down; for the night 
cometh when no man can work. 

He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
anointed his eyes with the clay, and said unto kim, Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloam (vs. 6,7). Did this show a lack of faith on 
Jesus’ part? Did it indicate an undue reliance on human 
means? It certainly was not an entire rejection of all medi- 
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be folly for him to say that he trusts that commander abso- 
lutely. So in every sphere of action. One can obey without 
trusting ; but one cannot trust without having a readiness to 
obey. If you trust Christ, you want to obey Christ. 

The neighbours . . . said, Is not this he? ... Others said, It is he: 
others said, No, but'he is like him. He said, I am he (vs. 8, 9). 
Others could doubt the man’s identity; but he knew that he 
was himself. And there is just this questioning and doubting 
about all of us; with just this possibility of our knowing our- 
selves, even if everybody else is in doubt. We do not always 
show ourselves in thesame way. Even those who have before 
thought that they knew us may come to question whether we 
are just what they supposed us to be. They do not see the 
old look in our faces, the old way in our conduct. It may be 
that we seem better than they had deemed us; it may be that 
we seem worse. They wonder about us. But we know that 
we are the same as before. There is sometimes a comfort in 
this consciousness that, even if the one who knows us best has 
a doubt of us, we can say in our heart of hearts that we are 
unchanged—unchanged in our truest personality, and in all 
that that personality involves and indicates. 

Some... said, This man is not from God, because he keepeth 
not the sabbath. But others said, How can aman that is a sinner 
do such signs? (v. 16.) It is to be borne in mind that Jesus 
had done that which was contrary to the stricter religious 
teachings of the day, and so had brought himself under sus- 
picion. Then came the question, whether he was to be 
judged strictly by the standards of the denominational creed, 
or whether his spirit and conduct asa whole were to be taken 
into account as bearing on his trustworthiness as an exponent 
of God’s truth. From the days of Jesus down to the present 
time, this question has been a fresh one concerning one reli- 
giousteacher or another. This man is not from God, it is 


‘said by some, because his teachings, or his practices, do not 


accord with the standards we have held as the correct ones. 
But others say, How can it be that one who has such spiritual 
power, and who gives such evidence of living near to God, 
can be a deliberate evil-doer? And now, as then, it is fair 
to consider this question, and to bring the man himself, and 
his teachings, and his practices, to the sure test of the letter 
and the spirit of the Word of God. It may be that our own 
views have been wrong just where they have differed from 
his strange teachings. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The apostle John records only a few miracles, but he loves 
especially to give us the spiritual bearings of those which he 
does narrate. For example, chapter 6, consisting of seventy- 
one verses, is mostly taken up with the spiritual application 
of the miracle of the loaves. Chapter 11 tells of the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, but it also dwells largely upon spiritual truth. 
This lesson of to-day really occupies the whole of chapter 9, 
and, like the others spoken of, deals more with the teachings 
than with the miracle wrought by Jesus. 

In looking for some characteristic peculiar to this miracle 
which we may impress upon the scholar, we are struck by 
what has been called “The blind man’s creed.” To set this 
forth clearly, the teacher must show, not only how the man 
was healed, but especially how the Pharisees tried to badger 
the man, and make him say that which they wanted him to 
say. (To do this, we shall have to go farther than the lesson 
text goes; but that cannot be helped.) The process followed 
may be thus set forth. 

When brought to them, they first ask him how he had 
received his sight. To this he gives a plain answer. This, 
however, does not convince them that he was indeed the man 
who had been born blind. So his parents were called, and 
they gave their testimony, which corroborated his own just 
given. This puzzled the Pharisees still more. The fact of 
the cure they could no longer deny. So they sought to evade 
the natural conclusion about the character of Jesus which 
men would reach from this marvelous display of healing 
power. In this they try hard to make the man admit that 
Jesus was a sinner, and no prophet. This the man declines 
to do, urging that though he cannot decide that question, one 
thing he can decide, and that is, “that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see”” When they again push him, he argues simply, 
but very justly, that, if this man were not of God, he could 
do nothing; and therefore, since he has done a notable mira- 
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Jesus, he was rewarded by a fuller revelation to hissoul of 
Jesus as the Son of God. 

Now, in the argument with the Pharisees, this man was 
pitted against the wisest and shrewdest men of the nation. 
His scholastic preparation for such an encounter was of the 
poorest kind. They could have asked him a thousand ques- 
tions which he could not answer, and have perplexed him 
with refinements and subtleties of reason which he could not 
have met successfully. But there was one point on which all 
their argument was vain. However they might talk, they 
could never beat him from this one position, that once he was 
blind, and now he could see. There he‘ was impregnable. 
Experience of the power of Jesus was something about which 
there was no possibility of deception. To the question, “How 
do you reconcile foreordination and free-will?” he could have 
given no answer. Had they demanded, “How could God 
allow Satan to sin?” he would have been powerless to reply. 
The question of the final perseverance of the saints would 
have been an unanswerable conundrum to his plain mind. 
The mystery of the atonement would have sorely puzzled his 
intellect. But when the question turned on what Jesus had 
done for him, he was at once as clear as crystal. “ NowI can 
answer,” he would say, “whereas I was blind, he healed me, 
and now I see.” 

The experience of this man is a type of the case of many 
a simple-minded believer in our times. Just imagine Jerry 
McAuley, or Bendigo the prize-fighter, called up before a 
council of men like Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, and ~ 
questioned about theological speculations. They could not 
answer them one in a thousand. Tyndall says, “McAuley, 
how can you reconcile prayer with natural law?” Poor 
McAuley would have to say, “I cannot do it.’ “ Well,” 
says Darwin, “how can you explain Genesis in the light of 
modern science?” Again Jerry gives no answer. “Come, 
now,” says Spencer, “tell us what you know about Jesus.” 
Now Jerry’s lips open. “Once,” he says, “I was a river 
thief, and a drunkard, and a low-lived man. But now I ama 
sober, honest man, changed in character from the crown of — 
my head to the soles of my feet. Jesus wrought this change 
in me in answer to prayer.” “ Well, Bendigo,” says Huxley, 
“what have you to say about this matter?” “I have much 
the same testimony as McAuley. I was a prize-fighter, and 
had fought twenty-four regular battles. I was in prison at 
one time, and then, by God’s power, I was made a new man, 
and have been so ever since.” “Well, can you explain. the 
doctrine of the Trinity?” “No; but. n 

TE oe die hidkally Wink ae Tee” och 
testimony is of far more value than the mere ability to an-- _ 
swer hard theological problems; for, though a sinner were 
able to answer all questions, and to explain all mysteries, yet 


without any experience of the healing power of Jesus, all his | 


knowledge would be vain. Satan can doubtless answer the 
question as to how he came to sin and was ejected from 
heaven; but that does not in any way help him to get back 
there again. 

This experimental creed marks out the true way in which 
to set forth the “evidences of Christianity.” Monuments, 
and prophecy, and moral arguments are all good; but per- 
sonal experience far surpasses them all. The sinner who 
has been freed from the power of ruling sin,—the drunkard, 
the roué, the selfish man, the miser, the lustful pesson,=-ail 
these can have one fundamental proof of the truth of the 
Bible, if they desire it. Let them follow its directions, and 
there is no danger at all as to the nature of the witness they 
will afterwards bear. All will say, each in his turn, “One 
thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” Full creeds 
are good for the believer ; but for the unbeliever no creed is 
of any value until he has come into an experimental realiza- 
tion of this short creed of the blind man. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
* BY FAITH LATIMER. 


A Blind Man.—Did you ever see one? Could he know 
any difference between night end day? If he had always 
been blind, would he know how his mother’s face looked? 
Could he know much about the green grass, the colors of 
flowers, the brightness of the stars in the sky? Could’a poor 
man always without sight learn how to do any work or earn 
any money? It is only in the last few years there have been 
schools for the blind, where they are taught to do mich by 
the sense of touch. A helpless blind man used to sit in the 
streets of Jerusalem, and when he heard steps, as people 
passed along, he would hold out his hand to beg. One day 
Jesus passed by. His disciples noticed the blind man, and 
asked Jesus why he was blind,—if it was a punishment for sin; 
if the man himself had sinned, or his parents had been 
wicked, and were punished by having a blind child. Surely, 
it could not have been to punish the man himself, if he had 
been born blind,—could it? Jesus answered his disciples that 
the man was made blind so that the works of God might be - : 
shown. Jesus meant that he was going to dos he 
te mem, thet them whe Sie ek Saw ee aia 
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were blinded by sin, inight see the works of God. Per- 
_ haps, as Jesus and his disciples stood near, the blind man may 
"have heard; btit he could not understand as the disciples 
‘understood. What did Jesus ask the helpless man at the 
pool of Bethesda? It does not seem that he asked this man, 
Would you be cured of your blindness In all the begging 
of a life-time he never thought of asking for sight. Such a 
_ thing had never been heard of, that one born blind could be 
made to see; but Jesus stood by and said, “I am the light of 
the world.” The disciples knew whom he meant when he 
talked of “him that sent me,” and said, I must do the work I 
have to do. He meant, the prophets said before I came, 
“the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped.” 

What Jesus Did—He spit upon the ground, and, making 
clay, put it upon the eyes of the blind man. The Jews 
thought damp clay was good for fevered wounds; but would 
not plaster seem to close blind eyes tighter? There wassome- 
thing for the man himself to do. Go now, Jesus said,—go 
and wash in the pool of Siloam. Was the man willing to go? 
Did he know the way? Did he suppose he would be cured 
if he obeyed? Did he know who bade him go? Did any one 
lead him, or did he grope his way slowly and with care. 
He would have to go past the temple wall, and down some 
steps cut in rock. Only a few words can tell the story: He 
went, he washed, and came seeing. Did any who heard Jesus 
gay “I am the light of the world,” feel what those words 
meant as did this man who saw human faces and forms and 
the light of day for the first time? 

What the People Said—Is this the man who used to sit 
here and beg? Some of them said, Oh yes! it is; others said, 
No, it cannot be; but it looks like him. Did the man go 
silently away, glad to forget his days and years of beggary 
and blindness? He was not ashamed to own it all; and 

- when others wondered if he could be the same man, he 
boldly said, “I am he.” How were your eyes opened? they 
asked.. The man that is called Jesus,—he told them,—he 
made clay and put on my eyes, and sent me to Siloam to 
wash. I went and washed, and received sight. “Where is 
he?” they asked ; but the man did not know. 

The PhariseesThis had been done on the sabbath day. 
The people thought they must report it to the officers. So 
they brought the man to the Pharisees. How were you 
cured of blindness? The same plain, true answer, He put 
clay upon mine eyes; I washed, and do see. Did even one of 
them say, What a good man to give you such a blessing as 
sight? Where is he, that we may ask him to cure others? 
Did any take his hand, and say, We will go with you to the 
temple to give thanks? Oh no! they found fault with what 
had been done, and had only sharp questions for the man 
who could look on their excited faces with his newly opened 
eyes. How ready they were to say, The man who is doing 

- such work is not a man of God, for God made the sabbath 
day, and he is breaking it. Was the making of a liftle 
handful of clay on the ground at his feet, sabbath-breaking? 
Was a work of mercy wrong on the sabbath? When had 
they tried before to prove that Jesus told a man to break the 
sabbath by carrying a burden? What were the Pharisees 
doing that day? Was it sabbath worship to condemn an act 

of love and pity? What were they guilty of, if they held a 
court, or examined one charged with wrong, or sent for others 
to come and testify in a doubtful case, on the day they claimed 
to keep so holy? How like the Pharisees it is for us to be 
keen to censure others for the very faults to which we are 
often liable. The next time you are ready to give an unkind 
judgment against another, please stop and ask, Have I ever 
done the same thing? The Pharisees could not agree, the 
man was cured, it was a miracle. Jesus cured him; some called 
him asinner, and others said, How can a man who is a sin- 
ner do such miracles? 

What the Man Said.—They asked him, What do you say of 
the man who opened your eyes? “He is a prophet,” he 
answered. They called the man’s parents. Perhaps they 
might say, It is not our son, or might deny that he had always 
- been blind. They said, He is our son; he was born blind ; 
but who opened his eyes, or how it was done, we do not know. 
He is ald enough, so let him speak for himself. They were 
afraid to own the power of Jesus; but the brave son was ready 
to say the words of our golden text, and to try and prove 
Jesus was of God, for if not he could do nothing. How angry 
they were You, who have been a blind sinner, trying to 
teach us!— and they cast him out of the synagogue. 

Light in as Soul—Would not he who pitied his blindness, 
pity him when persecuted for hissake? Jesus found him, and 
asked, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” “Who if 
he, Lord, that I may believe on him?” Better than sight to 
his eyes, was joy to his soul when he heard, Thou hast seen 
him; it is he that talketh with thee. Do you wonder that 
his heart answered, “‘ Lord, I believe,” and that he worshiped 
him as Lord and Saviour? He was thankful for sight after 
blindness. Ought not others to be thankful they had never 
been blind? He was glad that Jesus made himself known to 
him. Ought you to be less glad that you have always known 
of Jesus the Son of God? He worshiped him that the dark- 
ness of sin had been taken away, and the'light of pardon had 

shined upon his soul. Will you, with the loving helps of a 
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istian land, be lew thankful than a blind beggar brought 
to the light among censuring Pharisees ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. : 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Ye blind, behold your Saviour.” 

“The light of the world is Jesus.” 

“Ye dwellers in darkness with sin-blinded eyes.” 
“Come to the light, ’tis shining for thee.” 

“Once I was blind, but now I can see.” 

“Work, for the night is coming.”’ 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


How is God’s sovereignty shown in the daily spectacles of 
life? (v. 1.) What idea prevailed in Jesus’ day conéerning 
bodily afflictions? (v. 2.) How old was this doctrine? (Job 
8:6; 11: 6.) Is, or is not, all suffering and imperfection of 
body the result of sin? Can, or cannot, every case be traced 
to its immediate cause? How only are many developments 
of evil to be accounted for? (v. 3.) What error was implied 
in the disciples’ question? Did Jesus’ answer imply that the 
blind man and his parents were without sin, or only without 
sin as a cause of the blindness? Does it imply that the blind- 
ness was a manifestation of God’s work, or that it was an 
opportunity provided for the manifestation of his power? 
What feeling toward God does a spectacle of blindness always 
tend to awaken? How should the blind regard this peculiar 
power with which they are invested? For the manifestation 
of power in which person of the Godhead was this occasion 
furnished ? (vs. 4, 5.) 

Does God generally perform his works with, or without 
means? (v.6.) What spirit must he possess who would have 
experimental knowledge of God’s power? (v.7.) How could 
the command benefit the man? Why are the historical books 
of both the Old and the New Testament placed first in order 
of arrangement?- Did the blind man know who Jesus was? 
What did his parents know concerning him? (John 9: 20.) 
What important place does this miracle occupy in the history 
of the Pharisees? (vs. 13-16.) Why did this miracle excite 
special attention? (John 9: 32.) What was the only point in 
the occurrence to which his enemies could object? Wastheir 
objection raised out of regard to God’s law, or to their own 
position as religious leaders? How far did Jesus’ miracles of 
this nature go in establishing his divinity? (v.17.) When 
and how did this blind man reach the knowledge that Jesus 
was more than a prophet? (John 9 : 35-38.) What knowl- 
edge of him is essential to our salvation? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How much of the chapter illustrates 
the lesson? 2. Into what natural parts may the chapter be 
divided? 3. Name six persons, or sets of persons, in the les- 
son. 4. How does it appear that the blind man was a beggar? 
5. What proof was there that he was born blind? 6. Who 
were passing by with Jesus? 7, What different thoughts did 
the man’s blindness suggest? 8. How may the sufferings of 
others improve our characters? 9. What incentive to work 
did Jesus state? 10. How long was Christ’s day? 11. What 
works of God were made manifest in the blind man? 12. To 
what extent was Jesus light to the blind man? 13. Tell 
about the pool of Siloam. 14. In what brief words is the cure 
told? 15. How does it appear where the man went on leav- 
ing Siloam? 16. Repeat the conversation as to the man’s 
identity.. 17. In what words did the’man tell his cure? 18. 
How di 1.e know his benefactor’s name? 19. Why was the 
man brought before the Pharisees? 20. What was the man’s 





opinion of Jesus? 21. Point out the man’s skill in his 





answers: 22, Show the parents’ caution. 23. What did the 
Pharisees aim at in their examination? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. What is the subject of the 
lesson? 2. How long had the man been blind? 3. Whose 
‘fault was it that he was blind? 4. What persons, in this 
story, were blind te the true light? 5. Whose fault was it 
that the Pharisees were blind? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 

“Who pip Sry, THIs MAN, OR His PaRENts?”—It was 
an accepted doctrine among the rabbins that blindness, lame- 
ness, spinal weakness, and other bodily defects, descended to 
the children, not only on account of the real wickedness of the 
parents, but also on account of their failure to perform the 
ceremonies prescribed by rabbinic ritualism. It would also 
seem, from scattered references, that a few Jewish authorities 
believed that a child could sin before its birth. This, how- . 
ever, was not the recognized belief of Jewish scholars. It 
should be remembered, too, that the belief that parents are 
punished for wickedness by having deformed children is still 
current in the East. The reader of the Arabian Nights will 
remember the story of the princess whose children were taken 
from her as they were born, and young animals presented to 
the prince, her husband, in their place, and how, at last, the 
prince put her away, believing that Allah must be punishing 
her for some unknown wickedness. And, after all, this belief 
in the suffering of the children for the parents’ sins is only 
the modern doctrine of heredity in another shape. 

“Tue Nient Comern, WHEN No Man can Worxk?’— 
There is a difference between the ancient Oriental and the 
modern Occidental idea of night, owing to the comparative - 
security of life and property in modern times, In the ancient 
East (and it is so still in the modern East), the man who 
camped outside of the city walls was liable to attack from prowl- 
ing Bed’ween, from professional thieves, and from wild ani- 
mals; while he who slept within city walls hardly dared to 
venture out of doors by night, for fear of the troops of half- 
savage dogs that scoured through the narrow streets, fighting 
each other for the offal which they found there. The dark- 
ness was also the time when evil spirits had most power: 
Lilith, the female demon, and Asmodai, and other evil spirits, 
hid in dark places during the day ; but during the night they 
issued forth to prey upon mankind. A certain trace of this 
same feeling is seen in the evil epithets applied to night by 
the classical writers. The night is “terrible,” “destructive.” 
To these writers, as well as to the Orientals, the night was the 
time of peril and of enforced cessation from work. To us, night 
is the period of repose and safety. 

ah EE: 
ing power of saliva was universal in the ancient Oriental 
world, as it still is wherever primitive customs survive. The 
“fasting spittle” (the saliva of one who has not broken his 
fast for the day) forms to-day-one of the most trusted 
remedies of the folk-doctor, the village “ wise woman,” as it 
did thousands of years ago. In diseases of the eyes, the 
“fasting spittle” is believed to be peculiarly efficacious all 
over the East; and the same popular remedy is found as far 
west as Scotland. The prevalence of this belief in ancient. 
times is witnessed to by Pliny, who mentions saliva as a 
remedy for ophthalmia, and by the later Latin historians, who 
record Vespasian’s cure of a blind man by anointing his eyes 
with that remedy. This, however, did not exhaust the powers 
of the saliva. It was also a potent charm against witchcraft 
and the evil eye; and whenever one had any reason to believe 
that another person was exercising upon him the malign influ- 
ence of the evil eye, a fitting antidote (not the only antidote, 
however) was to spit. In this connection, it is well to quote 
an instance where the saliva is mentioned as part of a charm; 
“Rabbi Meir sat and was teaching on the evening of the sab- 
bath day. There was a woman who stood by hearing him 
preach. After he had done, she went home and found her 
candle gone out. Her husband saith to her, ‘Where hast 
thou been?’ ‘I have been,’ saith she, ‘standing and hearing 
the voice of a preacher.’ Her husband saith to her, ‘Thou 
shalt not enter in until thou hast gone and spat in the face of 
him that taught.’ After three weeks, her neighboring women 
persuading and heartening her to it, she goes to the chapel. 
Now the whole matter was already made known to Rabbi 
Meir. He saith therefore to them, ‘Is there ever a woman 
among you skilled in muttering charms over eyes?’ ‘The 
woman said, ‘Rabbi, I am skilled.’ ‘Well, then,’ saith he, 
‘do you spit seven times upon my eyes, and I shall be healed.’ 
Which she did.” And the gloss adds: “ Whenever they mut- 
tered any charms over the eyes, it was necessary that they 
should spit upon them [the eyes].” 

“Tr was THE SappatH.”—It is interesting to note that — 
one of the things which is specially forbidden in the talmudic 
law of the sabbath is the application of saliva to the eyes on 
that day. It was not permissible to anoint the eye itself with 
wine on the sabbath; but one might, without guilt, wash his 
eyebrows in wine. In the case of saliva, however, it was not 
permissible to anoint even the outside of the eyes on the 
sabbath. Jesus, in the mode of cure which he adopted, in- 
fringed one of the rules of the ‘Talmud; probably with the 
very purpose of showing his contempt for the traditions of 
man by which the word of God was made void. 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE AND CAPITOL* 


There are circumstances in which a fair and sym- 
pathetic reviewer finds it no easy duty conscientiously to 
discharge his task. He may be perfectly clear in his 
judgment of the merit or demerit of a book, and yet hesi- 
tate to express his conclusions. The present is an in- 
stance of this kind. The work here submitted for 
criticism is professedly the outcome of “ thirty-three 
years of unremitting effort,” devoted partly to the study 
of the original Hebrew texts, and partly to their “ Chal- 
dee, Syriac, Samaritan, Coptic, ancient Latin, and Sep- 
tuagint” versions, not to speak of “the Jewish Rabbis 
and the Talmud,” and even “ hieroglyphic texts.”” Con- 
sidering the limited amount of passages referring to the 
“Holy Houses,” the period devoted to their study may 
seem to some rather long. But every student must 
deeply sympathize with the thoughts and hopes con- 
nected with what must be regarded as the work of a life- 
time. Still, when conclusions put forward with every 
assurance of confidence are not only opposed to those of 
ell previous schvlars, whether Jewish or Christian, but 
such that, if correct, they would entirely change all our 
ideas on some of the most important subjects in sacred 
archwology, it becomes a duty to dismiss all other con- 
siderations, and to pronounce a clear and unbiassed 
opinion on the merits of the questions submitted to the 
public. Viewed in this light, we are bound to express, 
reluctantly and regretfully, but unhesitatingly, our dis- 
sent from all the distinctive and peculiar views which 
Professor Paine expresses on the structure of the taber- 
nacle as well as of the temple of Solomon. 

That the author attaches very considerable importance 
to his conclusions appears even from the circumstance 
that he has told us not only the precise spot where, 
but the year, the month, the date, the day, almost the 
very hour, when he began his work. Similarly, he gives 


the date of the commencement of his study of those other |- 


versions to which reference has been made, and concern- 
ing which we are told that “Chapter III. of this book 
gives the best result of the last seventeen years of investi- 
gation.” We can only express regret that these investi- 
gations had not been more wisely directed, and more 
accurately guided. It is difficult to see what really could 
be learned from some of those ancient versions, to the 
study of which so long a term of years was assigned ; 
for, after all, the ancient versions—even the Septuagint, 
and also Josephus—express only the views of the trans- 
lators, and their rendering of the Hebrew text, many 
centuries after the tabernacle and the temple had passed 
away. Indeed, Professor Paine chiefly quotes them, as 
well as Josephus and the Talmud, in order to criticise 
them or their rendering of the Hebrew text, and by way 
of showing wherein they were mistaken in propounting 
views differing from his own. On the other hand, stu- 
dents may justly feel surprise that when such periods of 
time as to them may seem disproportionate have been 
assigned to the study of a limited number of texts, or 
else of what, in great measure, was of little practical use, 
the whole immense literature of the subject has been 
simply passed over. We have, besides Josephus and the 
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chi, and of what Professor Paine designates as the Com- 
mentary “Sippurenu.” But we have no reference to 
any of the ancient Jewish Midhrashimynor yet to the 
vast literature on the subject, to the worksof Maimonides 
or of Leone, and of Portaleone, nor yet to any of the 
numerous Christian and Jewish writers who have treated 
of almost every branch of the subject in special and 
elaborate tractates. Even the collection of tractates in 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus would furnish by itself almost a 
library; and since the appearance of that great work 
numberless additions in all languages have been made to 
the literature of the subject. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any department of theological study has received 
more large, more careful, or more learned consideration 
than that of the various topics connected with the struc- 
ture and the various arrangements of the temple. To 
have left all this literature wholly unnoticed in a work 
which claims to propound entirely new views, seems, to 
say the least, somewhat strange. But perhaps we may 
comfort ourselves with the consideration, that, in the end, 
little might have been gained had it been otherwise ; 
for, on most of the points on which Professor Paine would 
have us alter our previous views, all these scholars, 
whether Jewish or Christian, are substantially agreed, 
and their conclusions are entirely opposed to those which 
Professor Paine would urge on our acceptance as abso- 
lutely certain. 

We do not wish to depreciate the amount of reading 
and study which Professor Paine has, during these thirty- 
three years, given to the preparation of his work. Indeed, 
it bears throughout marks of diligent and earnest labor 
in various fields. And yet, for one reason or another, 
it happens that very frequent objection has to be taken, 
and that on matters where it is not easy to account 
for the mistakes which the writer has committed. To 
begin with, Professor Paine points and transliterates his 
Hebrew as no modern Hebraist would do. Why should 
it be “Jahvah,” “ Aamah,” “ Massaa,”’ and so forth, 
instead of “ Jahveh,” “Amma,” and “ Massa”? But 
this is a comparatively trifling matter. Professor Paine 
places as frontispiece to each section of his work what 
he fully explains on Plate M (of Section IV.) and in 
its accompanying text. In the Septuagint rendering 
of 1 Kings 6: 36 we have the following addition to 
the Hebrew text: “And he made the veil of the court 
of the porch of the house that was in front of the tem- 
ple.” There can be no question that this is a spuri- 
ous insertion, the origin of which has, with great plau- 
sibility, been conjectured by Thenius in his commentary 
on the passage. But Professor Paine not only adopts 
the words in good faith as part of the original text, but 
derives from them a prominent feature in his reconstruc- 
tion of the temple. He places this veil between “Jachin” 
and ‘“Boaz;” and, since these pillars were of brass, he 
supposes that a framework was built in between them in 
order to receive the veil—this imaginary framework being 
in turn derived from the Greek word '~xodéunce (dkodomése), 
literally, “he built” (‘‘he built the veil”). Buta Hebrew 
writer would never have expressed by the words “he 
built the veil” what Professor Paine derives from them, 
not to speak of the circumstance that in the Septuagint 
the word stands in at least three passages as also the 
equivalent of ‘asah (“he made”). Thus a spurious pas- 
sage is made the basis of an important inference as 
regards the structure of the temple, while, besides, the 
inference from it would be doubtful even if the passage 
itself were genuine and authentic. But this is not all. 
Professor Paine, who puts such value on this clause in 
the version of the Septuagint, tells us that the transla- 
tion itself dates from about 285 B.C. This involves a 
singular historical inaccuracy. Even if we were to ac- 
cept the fabulous account of Aristeas, which ascribes the 
origin of the Greek version of the Old Testament to the 
reign of Ptolemy II., yet that monarch only ascended 
the throne in 283 B. C.,—that is, two years later than 
the date which Professor Paine assigns to the translation 
of 1 Kings. It is scarcely necessary to add that no stu- 
dent now credits this account of the origin of the Greek 
version, and that even the fable of Aristeas only refers 
to the translation of the Pentateuch, which preceded, 
probably for a considerable time, that of the other books 
of the Old Testament. 

But these are not the strangest mistakes to be found 
in this book. On page 21 we are informed that 1 Kings 
7: 9-12 “takes up the temple again.” The most cur- 
sory perusal of the passage shows that it refers, not to 
the temple buildings, but to the palace of King Solo- 
mon. The strange misinterpretation was, however, 
necessary for the support of Professor Paine’s system of 
reconstruction. Again, on page 159. readers are assured 
that the Mishnic tractate on ‘‘ Measurements ”—which 
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of the temple of 1 Kings and- of Ezekiel. Yet pared 
moderately informed student must know that the temple 
described in the Mishnah is not that of Solomon, nor of 
Ezekiel, but that of Herod.’ But surely the climax of 
mistake is reached when Professor Paine speaks of the 
commentary which he calls Sippurénu, and to which 
he so frequently refers. On page 79 we read: “The 
wonderful rabbinical commentary called *Our Record’ 
(Sippurenu), lately discovered by the writer, throws life 
into the tabernacle.” The discovery of a commentary 
called Sippurenu, “Our Record,” would certainly have 
been wonderful, by whomsoever made, or whatsoever its 
character. But the impression that Professor Paine was 
himself the happy discoverer of this wonderful rabbini- 
cal commentary, hitherto unknown, is corrected on page 
142, which deals specially with “the wonderful taber- 
nacle of Sippurenu.” Here we have the following foot- 
note: “Sippurenu, ‘Our Writings,” is the name of one of 
the rabbinic commentaries in the great Bible of the Jews 
called Mikraoth Gadholoth. [Why Gadholoth, instead 
of the correct Gedholoth?] It runs through the Penta- 
teuch.” This indication enables us to trace the “ won- 
derful commentary called ‘Our Record.’” We wish to 
give all credit to Professor Paine for having apparently 
really read it, and for translating extracts therefrom ; 
but, at the same time, his description of it is quite erro- 
neous, The commentary is neither a discovery nor won- 
derful, but a well-known work of a cabalistic character, 
without any special value, either critical or exegetical. 
The only discovery is that of the title given by Professor 
Paine. What he read Sippurenu, and translated “ Our 
Record,” or “Our Writings,” is, in reality, “Sphorno,” 
and is the name, not of the commentary, but of its writer, 
Obadiah Sphorno, a distinguished Jewish physician and 
Hebraist. of Bologna, who was born at Cesena in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The commentary of 
Sphorno on the Pentateuch, called Or Jahveh,—* Light 
of Jehovah,”—was edited by Luzzatto in 1667, inserted 
by Frankfurter in his great rabbinic Bible (4 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1724-1727), and appears in the rabbinic 
Bible known as Miqraoth Gedholoth. 

Mistakes like these must obviously tend to discourage 
trust in Professor Paine’s guidance. But we admit that 
a writer may be deficient in critical and historical knowl- ~ 
edge, and yet make discoveries which would completely 
upset the previous conclusions of all scholars, from the 
time of the Septuagint to our own days. A brief exami- 
nation will, however, show that, in the present instance 
at least, this claim cannot be sustained. Passing over 
objections to points of detail, the main difference between 
the reconstruction of the temple of Solomon, as pro- 
posed by Professor Paine, and the views generally adopted 
by modern scholars, may be explained in a few sentences. 
To the north, west, and south, the temple was surrounded 
by side buildings, each consisting of three stories, or 
tiers of chambers, which formed what might be called 
a “‘lean-to.” On the side of the temple, this “ lean-to” 
had no separate wall of its own; but the beams, which 
formed at the same time the ceiling of one and the floor 
of each higher story of chambers, rested on gradually 
narrowing or receding buttresses, or rather rebatements, 
which formed part of the wall of the temple itself. The 
result was that each tier of chambers widened in every 
higher story. As opposed to this, the distinctive theory 
of Professor Paine is that these chambers were not what 
are thus described, but were a set of three galleries, one 
wider than the other, which rested on three rows of stone 
pillars and one row of cedar pilasters, To establish this 
strange proposition, Professor Paine translates or ex- 
plains the “stories” and ‘“‘chambers” in 1 Kings 6: 5 
by “‘galleries” or “‘dais-like galleries,” for which there 
is absolutely no warrant in the original; while the pil- 
lars and pilasters, on which they are supposed to rest, 
are derived from a similar mistranslation of 1 Kings 
6:86; 7:12, which really describe neither pillars nor 
pilasters, but a wall of three rows of “hewn stones,” on 
which rests a roof of “cedar beams.” The rendering of 
Professor Paine being impossible, the whole theory 
founded upon it is absolutely unsupported and imagi- 
nary. On 1 Kings 7: 1-11 it is not necessary to com- 
ment, since the passage refers, not to the temple, but to 
the palace buildings. 

Professor Paine’s proposed reconstruction of the taber- 
nacle will require even a briefer notice. Leaving again 
aside objections to points of detail,—such as the size or 
the writing of the two tables of stone, and the sloping 
of the roof of the tabernacle, etc.,—we proceed to what 
Professor Paine regards as the main point of his theory. 


* This Mishnic Tractate is translated as an appendix to Dr. Eders- 
heim’s well-known Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Time of 
Christ. London. 














the term, were first fastened together inte two curtains, 
each of five strips, and that then these two’ larger eur- 
tains were joined together by means of loops and 
‘“taches””—or hooks, clasps—at the selvage of each of 
the two curtains. The only difference between scholars 
is whether this joint curtain hung down outside or inside 
the wooden framework of the tabernacle. Professor 
Paine, on the other hand, supposes that these ten cur- 
tains were sewed together in two divisions of five, not 
width to width, but end to end, thus giving on each side 
of the tabernacle a connected curtain of one hundred 
and forty cubits long and four deep. Similarly, he 
thinks that the “‘taches” were not what we understand 
by them, bat knobs or curtain-knobs, fastened in the 
boards of the framework, by which the curtains, or 
rather the drapery, hung down. For, considering that 
each curtain of one hundred and forty cubits length 
would have covered seventy-two cubits of wall, the 
curtains would have been hanging down in folds and 
draperies from knobs about four feet and a half apart. 
To describe this strange arrangement seéms in itself suf- 
ficient refutation of the theory. It neither accords with 
the plain meaning of Exodus 26: 2-6, nor can the 
Hebrew word “eres,” a tache, hook, or clasp—from 
a root which means “to bend one’s self”—be, by any 
possibility, construed into a “knob” or “ curtain-knob.” 

Thus far for the distinctive views set forth by Pro- 
fessor Paine. On the other two topics discussed in this 
work it is needless to enter. As regards the “Ark of 
the Flood,” we certainly do not possess sufficient par- 
ticulars to enable us to form any but a very general idea 
of its construction; while the “ House of the Forest,” or,” 
as Professor Paine prefers to call it, ‘The Capitol,” can- 
not be included among the sacred buildings. It only re- 
mains to add that the print and illustrations of this book 
are exceedingly good, and that, however we may differ 
with its writer in his conclusions, it is due to him to say 
that the work bears the marks, not only of labor, but of 
earnest purpose, and wide and diligent reading. 





Not often does the reviewer have the privilege of 
receiving and reading a volume so praiseworthy as 
Mr. Whittier’s latest collection of verse, Saint Gregory’s 
Guest, and Recent Poems. The book is full of true poetry ; 
gracious thought and ideal suggestion are to be noted on 
almost every page. The richness and winsomeness of 
the author’s mature mind were never more apparent; 
there is no sign of fading powers, though, as the author 
says, he is “on the verge of fourscore,” but, on the con- 
trary, an avoidance of those rugged rhymes and metycal 
imperfections which have marred some of Mr. Whittier’s 
previous work. The book, in brief, is fairly entitled to 
be called lovely in soul and in expression; and the pub- 
lishers have given it a fitting mechanical dress. In 
reading it, one is reminded of the closing line of Long- 
fellow’s Morituri Salutamus: 

“ Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 
(16mo, illuminated paper, pp. 66. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Many readers may gain an insight into the personal 
work of city missions in reading the story of The Man 
with the White Hat. The book takes its name from the 
designation applied to its hero, who enters a poor city 
ward incognito, and transforms its whole character by 
his missionary labors. Although a tenement population 
is not usually so quickly leavened by religious influences 
as this story would lead one to suppose, the picture 
which it draws of mission work is, in the main, uncol- 
ored and genuine. (12mo, illustrated. New York: 
Phillips and Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. 
Price, 85 cents.) 


An embezzlement, a suicide, and one or two other 
sensations of less moment, spoil what would otherwise 
be attractive in Miss Kate Hamilton’s last book for 
young people, Wood, Hay, and Stubble. The story is so 
well told, however, that its plot seems to conform more 
nearly than it actually does to every-day life. (12mo, 
pp. 336. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. Price, $1.25.) 


In common with most sea and pioneer stories for 
boys, Stanley Grahame is unnaturally full of adventure, 
while its style is at times somewhat stilted and declama- 
tory. But the moral tone of the book is good, and the 








| ings, is a ater auth ‘ha others. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 849. New York: A. C. Armstreng and Sen. 
Price, $1.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. | 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs..........ssseesees seers June 22-24 
Indiana, state, at New Albany...........c00 sseseeene seeeeenes June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs.............+00+ June 25-27 


see Rete eeeen ene eeeeeeeee 


Minnesota, state, at Mankato June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 


Texas, state, at Sam Marcu........s000cecccsses secsee veceavene August 3-5 
Oregon, state, at Portland..............ccccesscesesceseeseseseens August 4 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort.........scsscceceseseeeeeee August 17-19 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Inter-state Sunday-school Assembly, at Forest Park, Ottawa, 


TE IIUE secs caciv snc sivendsctns seneveses eesecescsestied June 22 to July 3 
Waseca Sunday-school Assembly, at Waseca, Minne- 
WIe ov cisnss scoveiseccsscedereuscscscedenbecsnesea cebees June 22 to July 9 
Pacific Coast Sunday-school Assembly, at Monterey, Cali- 
WEIN 56s cs4nk A ockiess wegtennte sasaegenedsveledauhhe June 28 to July 9 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 
Ges PNA iecsnece ches epecionneiqedeene queesesde June 30 to August 26 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete...........++. July 1-10 
Arkansas Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, Siloam 
SPAN GS a esececrcricossnae sens ied Diieciesdaaiess csvcgp ssteteney July 5-17 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Assembly, at Ocean Grove, New 
DOMES oiscccs supaccess: Vines eevascsdeaetorl spuseedbved setbiet July 10-20 
Clear Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Clear Lake, 
SOW Gace cctnscscsbeere crasesees opvsivesecbivsiayeatidevoesttes July 14-26 


Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly of Southern California, 
at Los Angeles July 14-26 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Massachusetts 
Lakeside 


ARR ee eee ee Ce eee Rees eee eee CHEE EEEEe EE EEES HESS O® 


Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 
July 20 to August 1 
Bay View Sunday-school Assembly, at Petoskey, Michi- 
July 20 to August 2 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
July 20 to August 3 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Williams’s 

Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania......... 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England, Sunday-school 

Assembly, at Fryeburgh, Maine.......... July 27 to August 5 
Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Indi- 
July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
sbcdageba oneshsosb sontsbnn oshe se subaned sobnauesees July 28 to August 11 
Island-Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
July 30 to August 5 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
August 1-15 
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ROO O ROE Oe eH e es RHEE TOES OEE eee HET EE EEE SEES EEee 


POOR R eee eee ee ee BERT TERE EEE Hee eeEeee HERE EEEEe 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Only a little more than twenty-five years have 
passed since the Sunday-school system was introduced 
into Sweden. Now there are 200,000 Sunday-school 
scholars and 20,000 teachers within the country’s boun- 
daries. Pastor Bystrom of Sweden, in a recent speech 
before the London Sunday-school Union, gave a vivid 
account of the difficulties under which he and his co- 
workers labored, among which he enumerated the lack 
of Bibles, the lack of suitable literature for senior schol- 
ars, and the lack of training-classes for teachers. 


—From the North-west a missionary of the American 
Sunday-schoo] Union writes to a New York helper: 
“The good influence of our schools in reviving and re- 
covering backsliders is one of those blessed results not 
always taken into the account. Many who were church- 
members at the East seem to lose their religion on the 
wide prairies of Northern Dakota, or in the pine-woods 
of Northern Minnesota, where there are few or no reli- 
gious privileges. The starting of a Sunday-school re- 
cently in a new railroad hamlet in Northern Dakota 
served to bring out three or four where none had been 
known before, one of whom became superintendent.” 


—The Rev. John McCullogh, of Henderson, Kentucky, 
is the veteran superintendent of missions for the southern 
district of the American Sunday School Union. A 
recent mention in these columns of work by that society 
in New York State has prompted him to recall the fact 
of his own labors. there, more than half a century ago. 
He says: “ A correspondent writes in your late issue as 
to the work of the American Sunday School Union in 
New York state as follows: ‘This society has been 
quietly planting and reviving Sunday-schools in the 
Empire State for the past two years, and over three 
thousand persons have been gathered into eighty schools.’ 
This reminds the writer that it is now over fifty-one years 
since he commenced planting Union Bible schools in 











‘society has carried en the work, as far as they had the 


means, from that day until mow. My first school was 
erganized in a bark-shed. When about to commence 
my address, the squire arose and spoke as follows: ‘ Mr, 
Missionary, you need not preach on the subject of Sun- 
day-schools; that bundle of books carried on your back 
six miles, from Monticello, in a deep snow, is sermon 
enough for us; it speaks louder than words. Now I 
want every man, woman, and child in the house to come 
up and shake hands, and thank you for your great kind- 
ness to the bark-peelers,’—which was done with a will ; 
and the school organized, and afterwards grew into a 
church. ‘The hand-shaking greeters’ taught me a 
very useful lesson on that occasion, and put fire into my 
bones; hence I have always urged the importance of a 
cordial and hearty shake-hands between superintendents, 
teachers, and scholars. The pastor of a large church 
was so pleased with what I said on that subject in the 
Sunday-school, that he urged his congregation to organize 
a new society called ‘The Hand-shaking Greeters.’ He 
thought it was very much needed. I think Dr. John 
Hall once said that shaking hands was a means of grace, 
The old missionary knows from numerous facts that the 
good Doctor was correct.” 


—Mr. E. Payson Porter, statistical secretary of the 
International Sunday-school Convention, furnishes the 
following record of the total membership in those Phila- 
delphia Sunday-schools which aggregate more than six 
hundred each : 


POTHANY, PICO POTION... ..c5seves'sss008000 coveccses vevcnanne SGN sveve 2,456. 
Siloam, Methodist Episcopal...............cccscssesceceee ceeeeeneece 1,813" 
St. Mark’s, Protestant Episcopal (Frankford)............s0000 1,618 
Wharton Street, Methodist Episcopal.............0. cecessseeeees - 1,607 
Cumberland Street, Methodist Episcopal..............000sssse00 1,200 
Hollond Memorial, Presbyterian..............0.ssssseeee seesssseece 1,190 


Th, SAMO, EAR B Ms oie ioccscccisiicicessiccbelounnba’ @ seed savbvens 1,094 


RC. MR, TION RN os c5 scsi cs cditecnns serves ecteg ascent doncshenvnbnl 1,058 
Memorial, Methodist Episcopal.................sceceeeeee ove banhvede 1,056 
North Fourth Stroet, Uniion.«<......0s0c..sccsssccnsdostvccsteeccnate 1,043 
Centenary, Methodist Episcopal.................ccccecssseseceeeeace 1,028 
Walnut Street, Presbyterian. ...........00ssccsscoos cesses cossesee + 1,005 
Holy Apostles, Protestant Episcopal............. ne patel - 974 
Holy Trinity, Protestant Episcopal................1cececsseesees + «971 
OTRIITEIINIIN, SPOPIEING 5500 inpeeiesyees casoss voansncsecesisOseeeedaden vee §=—956 
Mantua, Baptist....... sdb ivpebopesedshduciakeauiceer $cesves seediqnae, ae 
First Kensington, Presbyterian................ssscs0eee0e + sonaeney - 934 
Cohocksink, Methodist Episcopal..............ssssseeeceseas eevee - 920 
Kensington, Methodist Episcopal..............00.sesseeseee onycens ame 
PION, ROMER Bio alas sashes on50c cines pocoos svbub bun eocesbcneedeve a 
Summerfield, Methodist Episcopal..........0..cessseseseeeeeeeesee 887 
Gospel Tabernacle, Union.............sssss00eseeees coesccenecseeseese OOD 
North Broad Street, Presbyterian... scsoce BED 
Holy Comforter St. Peter Memorial, ‘Protestant Episcopal 856 


Holy Trinity Memorial, Protestant Episcopal..........-.000« 839 
St. Barnabas, Protestant SGDINOOREL... <aveineves <oxessiveoves secccesen OOM 
Nineteenth Street, Methodist Episcopal.............00 ++ soveee 825 
Holy Trinity, Reformed Episcopal................sseeeseseees oroos S12 
St. John, Methodist Episcopal..................csseessesevseee ceeee - 806 
Heidelberg, German Reformed................sssecee eeeeeeee eccccce OOO 
St. Mark, German Reformed.....1.......0..ssceesseeeseeee éscsesssah COR 
Sb, SOM, TAUPO sisssickeSsic veces cossecseevtsneesesessees aie coovce | 788 
Norris Square, Methodist Episcopal.............ssseececesee sere -« 782 
Grace, Protestant Episcopal..............sccssee cosesesee eee rosoncges FE 
Oxford Street, Presbyterian.................ssesee essere 0s stsesenedpee -: aa 
Emmanuel, Methodist Episcopal...............06see0es oensceousbba 7 aoneee 
Salem, German Reformed..............0000sscces cesses copoesee cesseen 750 
CRONIN; SOs sn 05s va scts cosvnescc cesscsous odssutvanascenisheanea - TAL 
North Tenth Street, Presbyterian. .............cscccscssee soeveee o. dae, 
Mariners’ Bethel, Methedist Episcopal...............c00seseeeee - 724 
Bothieliem, Proshyterian. ...20:..:.00 sssess sscccosscdecdoceseedovedan - ee 
BaaO0U, PLOW FCO WWsss oie chs sccucs saccsscacecsdcessvedbcceany cee oo eee 


PERSONAL. 


—On children’s Sunday, June 6, the Rev. Dr. John H. 
Vincent, the Sunday-school archbishop, was in Phila- 
delphia, conducting the services at the Fortieth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which his brother, the 
Rey. B. T. Vincent, is pastor. A service led by Dr. Vin- 
cent, on any Sunday of the year, is a service to be remem- 
bered by children and their teachers, and by the parents 
of the children. 


—It is announced that Dr. J. Rendel Harris of Cam- 
bridge University, England, has been chosen Professor 
of Bible Languages and Ecclesiastical History in Haver- 
ford College. Professor Harris was for a time at Johns 
Hopkins University, and his return to England was a 
source of regret to American scholars generally. His 
coming again to this country will be a source of satis- 
faction to very many; for he is a scholar of exceptional 
acumen and thoroughness, and his ability in his chosen 
field is an acquisition to America. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Wilberforce Nevin, who has 
reeently died at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was very 
widely known as the representative leader of what has 
been called the Mercersburg theology in the German 








hero, if he seems somewhat out of place in his surround- 
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Sullivan County, New York, and this great national 


Reformed Church of America. His theological writings 
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were numerous and influential. 
his long and active life he filled, at dif- 
ferent times, professorships in three theo- 
logical seminaries, and he was twice a 


During 


college president, Yet, perhaps, he was 
more widely known, than through all 

ese various agencies, by his authorship 
. of alittle volume for the aid of pastors 
‘ and Sunday-school teachers, under the 
title of Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities. This 
work, published by the American Sunday- 
schoo] Union, was first prepared more 
than half a century ago, and it was for a 
long time quite a standard work in its line. 


—One of the veteran workers of the 
American Sunday School Union is the 
Rev. 8. B. 8S. Bissell, of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, For nearly a third of a century 
he has been one of its secretaries, with 
the exception of five years, when he was 
a secretary of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society. For a long time Mr. 
Bissell was a district secretary of the 
Union in New York, where he was closely 
linked with the late R. G. Pardee in city 
Sunday-school work. Later, he was a 
secretary of the Union for the pulpit and 
press, doing very much to keep the mis- 
sionary work of the society before the 
public. Many attractive items from his 
pen have found a place in the columns of 
The Sunday School Times. He has fre- 
quently prepared the annual report of the 
American Sunday School Union, and in 
other ways has promoted the interests of 
the society. A man of excellent spirit 
and of rare fidelity to duty, Mr. Bissell 
has been faithful and efficient in varied 
spheres of Christian service; and his in- 
fluence has been for good even more 
widely than his excellent reputation dis- 
closes. 


GENERAL. 


—It is not enough for working-men 
to combine to raise the price of labor; 
they must combine to raise themselves 
and their rathries mentally, morally, and 
physically.” This statement was adopted 
at the fifth annual congress of working- 
men’s clubs, recently held at Millville, 
New Jersey, and it indicates a purpose of 
the clubs represented in the congress, all 
of which clubs are connected with and 
under the auspices of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. There are thirty-eight 
of these clubs scattered throughout the 
United States, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of about six thousand. Eight of 
these have been organized during the past 
year, one of them having already a mem- 
bership of 670. Five clubs own houses, 
eighteen rent houses, and seven occupy 
rooms in parish halls; twenty-one own 
libraries, seven have organized classes 
for instruction, and twenty-three provide 
conceris, lectures, and entertainments of 
various kinds, for members and their 
families; eleven afford their members 
pecuniary aid in sickness, nine provide 
facilities for obtaining staple articles at 
reduced prices; and building and loan 
associations and co-operative savings- 
banks to the number of twelve are con- 
» nected with four clubs. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,500 
copies, Advertiser's are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
és 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year, Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. In debility. 
Dr. W. H. Holcombe, New Orleans, La., says: 
“] found it an admirable remedy for debili- 
tated state of the system, produced by the 
wear and tear of the nervous energies.” 


‘Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


| PRAISE GOD. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. sk 
Tt Pictorial are 
Panes Jes is well io oe nasa “connols 
taken a great bie ats ey | La 
Say the ‘Youn; 


yeh den sse doree, or Shall 
England Party,’ will no doubt follow ils example, a: 
= will be all the rage this 








o gaesten of a proper ios to for on interests 
alt mothers, copecels those unable to nurse their off- 
spring. Mellin all the requisites as a 


substitute for ed 8 milk, and is highly commended 
by the medical faculty of both Europe and America, 


LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Having become the sole Publishers of the “ Ladies 
of the ite House,” by Laura C. Holloway, we take 


leasure in announcing a 
BRIDAL EDITION, ',!"°.iis3,"e 
9 umes, entirel 


written, and L ED. portraits of every Lad om 
Mrs. Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. Extended au- 
thentic biographies of each and every Hostess of the 
hite House are given, together with a full Ly cov of 

the historic mansion. This superb Bridal Edition is 
80 greatly improved and enlarged, and is illustrated 
so extensively, that it is a wholly new book. 
volumes will be ready August 1. 

Sold pony Dy su ription 
AGEN ANTED everywhere. Liberal terms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


Notes on the Sunda ay-schod Lessons, 
By M. C. HAZARD, 


Will be Frond in ze Pilgrim Teacher. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—To any who are not subscribers 
to THE PILGRIM 1 TEA CH. 'R, and who will now sub- 
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Congregational Sunday-ocheo! and Publishing Society, 

oston and Chicago. 
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for 12 cents each by J 0., Publishes 
31 Rose Street, New York ithe six numbers sent to 
any address for 60 cents. 
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ALIFORNIA. 
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and Fishes; i ts Garde ons, Farms, and Climate. B 
THEO. 8. Van D DYKE. Wmo, extra cloth, bevel 

$1.50. FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York: 


HE BOOK BUYER, A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 











SUNDA Y-SCHOOLworker should be with- 
out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books. 

Cards, Services, and supplies of all Kind: the 
most complete ever issu giving retail ay net 
prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


NAN’S REVOLT, an energetic and 
helpful serial for girls, begins in the July 
ST, NICHOLAS. 


8.8. TES. 


AMER. TRACT SOCIETY, 150 








Best Books with fair 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 








PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH CH CHOIRS. - 


[Dwight L. Moody, in The Independent.} — « 


(No. 434) 
If I were a pastor of a church in a city, 
FOR JULY, 1886. the first thing I would do to make my 
CONT ITAING: church service attractive would be to get 
A New Portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne. | 4 first-class choir. I like to hear good 


Frontispiece ; singing, but I don’t like to hear singing 


in an unknown tongue. A good many of 
our high-toned choirs sing in Greek, or it 
sounds like Greek tome. I think one of 
the greatest attractions, which would make 
our church service less formal and more 
easy to enjoy, is good singing by a choir 
who sing in a known tongue,—sing so that 
people can understand what they say. A 
friend of mine had a very fine church 
choir, and a large congregation on Sunday 
mornings, but on Sunday nights the pews 
were about all empty. He preached 
awhile to empty pews, and finally became 
disgusted, and called a meeting of the 
church officers, and said to them: “ Now, 
if I can’t do more good than I have been 
doing for the past six months, and you 
won’t let me do as I want to, then I shall 
have to resign; for I believe the church is 
not in as good condition as it ought to be.” 
They said to him: “ Why, we never knew 
this church to be in such a prosperous 
condition as it is now; people walk four 
or five miles to church every Sunday 
morning to hear you preach.” “ Now,’’ 
said he, “I only have a chance to preach 
thirty or forty sermons a year to the bulk 
of you, because you go away in the sum- 
mer, and I don’t get a chance at you. I 
want you to come out Sunday evenings, 
so I can preach more to you. And I want 
the elders of the church to act as ushers 
(and some of them were millionaires), to 
welcome the people to church, and seat 
them, I want the church to let some o. 
the young men in the congregation go out 
on the street with hand-bills, and invite 
the people to church. I want the choir 
to come back on the platform with me. 
They may sing ever so beautifully, and 
yet their efforts will be vain. A choir can 
make but a very slight impression on the 
back of the heads of the audience.” The 


The New York Produce Exchange. 
By RICHARD WHEATLEY. Profusely Illustrated; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part IV. 
(NARRAGANSETT PIER, MARTHA’S VINEYARD, PLY- 
MOUTH, AND ISLES OF SHOALS.) 

By CHaRLES DUDLEY WARNER. Richly Illustrated 

by C. 8. REINHART; 
The Gunpowder for Bunker Hill. 
By BALLARD SMITH. Illustrated by Howarp PYLE; 
Springhaven. Part IV. 
By R. D. BLacKMORE. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS; 
Singing Wings. 
By W. H. Greson. Beautifully Illustrated by the 
Author ; 
Salmon Fishing. 
By H. P. WELLS. Illustrated; 


She Stoops to Cong . (Aet V. coneluded.) 
Tilustrated by E. A. ABBEY: 





A.Night-monkey in the House. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. Illustrated by J. C. 
BEARD: 
Social Studies. I. The Railway Problem. 
By RIcHARD T. ELy, Ph.D.; 
The Home Acre. Part V. 
(THE RASPBERRY.) 
By E. P. Rox; 
Dirt Pies. A Story. 
By the Author of “ Gemini ;” 
Bonne Maman. A Story. 
By Grace Kine; 
Bos Solis. A Poem. 
By ANNIE FIELDs ; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Editor’s Stady. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Moenthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


areas MAOArS Mi ecanss descegGheaibos rr people of that church thought a good deal 
HARPER'S BAZAR..................-... 4,00 | Of him, and they let him have his way, 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 2.00 | and he tried that six years ago; and now 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE ‘LL 


his church cannot hold all the people, and 
they come to his church from far and near. 
The other churches in the place tried the 
same plan he did; and now the churches 
are crowded to overflowing. And I will 
venture to say some man would be a great 
help to the church if he would organize a 
large choir,—a choir who will speak their 
words plain so that people can understand 
what they aresaying. They will draw the 
crowds to the church, and sinners will take 
a part in the singing, and feel they are at 
home; and a great deal more good will be 
accomplished than if you let just the quar- 
tette choir sing in some unknown tongue. 
Few men there are who like to hear sing- 
ing in an unknown tongue. Now, I can’t 
tell one tune from another, but I de like 
to hear good singing. And men will not 
| be so apt to go to sleep when you are 
| | preaching if you have a choir who sing 
so people understand them. When sin- 
ners get to singing they feel the service is 
intended for them, and they have a part 
,in it; and when they sing the sweet song< 
| of the gospel, they get awakened, and the 
| Word of God takes hold of their hearts. 

I remember the time I left Glasgow we 
| had a work among the drinking men. 
| Tickets were issue], and only those who 
| had been down in the gutter were permit- 

| ted to enter our meetings. Now we hada 
large number, and we saw it was neces- 
ee ill ebliee the. wouherer pone ac 97 sary to hold thems together in some way, 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | and suggested a male choir; and _s0 we 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One 
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Postage free to all subscribers in the United 
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atone Ghia easetingn that we wanted all 
‘the men to come who would join a choir. 
Well, the meeting was held, and there 
were four hundred who joined, and we 
got a musician to drill them; and soon 
they began to sing at our meetings, and 
when I heard them the first time it 
sounded like atin pan. But he kept on 
drilling and drilling and drilling those 
men, whose voices had been destroyed by 
the rum they drank; and by practicing 
every Saturday afternoon (the men get 
paid every Saturday about noon, and they 
get drunk in the afternoon), they steadily 
improved ; and the last time I heard those 
men sing, I do not think I ever heard 
such music on this earth as I did from 
them. The musician divided them up 
into bass and tenor, and—what shall I call 
it? Anyhow, he divided them up; and 
in four or five years they divided them- 
selves off into sections, and they go to 
different places inthe city, and now there 
are no four or five buildings in the city 
that can hold the people those men will 
draw to hear them sing. 
I believe it is just as good to sing as it 
is to preach the gospel. Men like singing 
_a8 well as they like preaching. They like 
to hear it and take partinit. All we want 
is to get the gospel down in their hearts. 
The angels sang “Glory to God” on the 
plains of Bethlehem. I believe Charles 
Wesley was raised up of God to sing, just 
as much as John Wesley was raised up to 
preach the gospel. And you can’t go any- 
where but what you will find a man in 
some church congregation who can quote 
some of Charles Wesley’s hymns, while 
not a single line of John Wesley’s ser- 
mons areremembered. They are in every 
land in Christendom. I once preached 
for a man, and he gave out the hymn and 
the choir began to sing. He gave me a 
book, and told me the number of the hymn 
they were singing; but I could not tell 
where they were singing, or what they 
ere singing. Some high-toned people in 
tne audience said it was very fine singing. 
But I didn’t agree with them altogether ; 
it was too high-toned for me. I could not 
tell whether they were singing “Jesus, 
Lover of my soul,” or “ Rock of Ages.” I 
thought I would have the choir sing one 
piece I could understand, so I got up and 
gave out that good old-fashioned hymn, 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” 
and I couldn’t tell what they were sing- 
ing. I want the singing plain. It does 
my heart good to go into a congregation, 
and, if I don’t have a book, I can tell what 
they are singing about. When God’s chil- 
dren sing, it makes him happy, and he 
bends his ear down and hears it. 





WRITE TO THEM. 


[From the Sunday School Magazine. } 


A great many teachers and classes will 
be separated this summer. This remark 
' refers particularly to city schools, but is 
not limited in its application to them. 
The heated term is a great “ demoralizer” 
of Sunday-school organization. This fact 
will not be questioned. There is another 
fact lying just alongside of the first that de- 
mands more recognition than it has here- 
tofore received ; namely, that it is our duty 
to mitigate, as far as we can, the bad effects 
growing out of the separation of teacher 
and class during the summer vacation sea- 
son. Expressions of regret at parting are 
all right as far as they go, but something 
more is required to preserve the mutual 
interest that is imperiled.. The class looks 
upon the teacher as a sincere friend to 
each member, and he in turn regards each 
as bearing the same personal relation to 
himself. If this mutual relation does not 
exist, the sooner it is brought about the 
: better for all concerned. 


arises: How is it that the vast majority 
of teachers on vacation find time and in- 
clination to write often to other friends, 
and never a word to the class as a whole, 
or, if scattered, to any of its members? 
Many who are guilty of this neglect are 
fully conscious of it, and the reasons given 
for non-performance of the duty are that 
“it isa new thing,” “not required by cus- 
tom,” “not expected,” and others equally as 
unsubstantial. Set over against these the 
good results that would inevitably follow 
such correspondence as is here indicated, 
and their unreasonableness will at once be 
evident. Let every teacher who desires to 
maintain his influence with his scholars 
during his absence this summer resolve to 
write to them as regularly as he does 
to other friends. As to the character of 
the letter, that may safely be left to the 
dictates of intelligent heads and loving 
hearts. 

In conclusion, we commend the follow- 
ing from an exchange as suggestive of a 
method excellent in itself, and prepara- 
tory to the most successful performance 
of the special service to which attention 
has been invited: 

“Children, especially poor children, do 
not receive many letters. A bright, cheery 
one from you will be a novel pleasure to 
them, and may result in much good. 
Commend where you can ; censure, kindly, 
if you must. Tell them of your joy that 
they are attentive and studious and regu- 
lar; of your pain when they are thought- 
less or forgetful; of your longing that they 
should be good and faithful Christians; 
of your prayers that God will keep and 
bless them. Send love-letters to the 
children.” 

Discretion is required in all matters of 
this kind, of course; but there is a vast 
difference between the prudent perform- 
ance of a duty and extreme carefulness 
with a view to its avoidance. Teachers 
who are wise enough and good enough to 
teach in Sunday-school will, we trust, be 
persuaded to act upon these hints, if they 
have not heretofore reduced them to 
practice. 
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DRESS IN THE SCHOOL. 


[From The Westminster Teacher.]} 
With boys the question of dress is one 
of minor importance. The members of a 
class of boys may vary largely as to the 
costliness and cut of their clothes, and yet 
sit comfortably together. If the difference 
is noted, it yet does not ordinarily produce 
any great amount of discomfort, unless 
there be some other ground for aliena- 
tion. The better dressed boy is not greatly 
elated, nor is the shabbier one greatly de- 
pressed or embarrassed. Sympathy at other 
points overrides the question of dress. 
With girls this is not the case. Naturally, 
and not improperly, they are more sensi- 
tive as to their appearance. Dress is to 
them a serious matter, and broad dis- 
tinctions at this point attract attention 
and create feeling. Vanity is awakened 
on the one hand, chagrin and envy on the 
other. It is no uncommon thing to see a 
class cleave and drift apart at the dress 
line. The first evidence of discomfort will 
ordinarily be on the part of the poorer 
girls. An upturned nose and a scornful 
gathering of the little mouth will be be- 
stowed upon “those proud things,” as the 
humbler fancy the richer to be. Mortified 
by the inferiority of their own clothes, 
irritated by this sense of inferiority at so 
sensitive a point, they attribute to their 
richer companions feelings aud intentions 
of which they may be wholly innocent. 
They will draw apart, with a “you-may- 
sit-by-yourself-if-you-want-to” ai~, which 
will soon be met by an answering anger; 
and so the class is rent in its spirit, and 





the chagrined girls will quietly stay away, 

and be lost to the saving influences of the 

school and the church. So small a matter— 
apparently so small—may do, and does, 

mischief that is never remedied. 

What can be done about it? If girls of 
varying social position and wealth are in 

the same class, the teacher can do some- 

thing by watching for the first appearance 

of this trouble, and seeking to counteract 

it. Vanity and ostentation on the one side, 

and envy on the other, can be kindly re- 

pressed without being formally named. 

The kisses bestowed upon prettily dressed 

little Lizzie, in her becoming new hat and 

dress, will not be withheld from the poorer 

Polly. Lizzie will not be chosen to enjoy 

the coveted seat next the teacher, whose 
smiles will fall as warmly on Polly, and 
whose arm will go as naturally around her 
waist. So far as the teacher is concerned, 
the dress line will not be suffered to be- 
come a line of cleavage. 

But the mothers can do what the teach- 
ers cannot; they can control the dress of 
their daughters. The teacher may suggest 
to the girls that it is not well to bring their 
finery for display to the house of God, or 
to excite the envy of others by a show 
of dress, but the mother can command. 
Girls must have new clothes; the spring 
bonnets and the fall dresses are as irre- 
sistible as the seasons themselves; but let 
parents see to it that the first shock of 
these novelties fall not on the Sunday- 
school class, where the fresh bravery will 
awaken envy and ill-will. On the other 
hand, let the mothers of the poorer homes 
seek to awaken contentment, thankfulness, 
and superiority to the mere externals of 
finery and style. 

On the continent of Europe a gay dress 
is deemed utterly out of place in church. 
In going to the house of God, simplicity, 
absolute simplicity, is the rule. May we 
not copy Europe in this respect with ad- 
vantage? Would not the worship of grown 
people, as well as that of the children, be 
helped, if simplicity in dress were the rule 
for the church and Sunday-school ? 
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The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
joe L. gough in cases where a portion of the 

rs of aschool get their mail matter from one 
postoice and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
pa 


Pood pers for a club, whether going in a “kage to 
wlress, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinned at the expiration of the sub- 
soript jon, 

Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of o 
yeer at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one 
which it has been sent. All ad 
both county and state, 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other a 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 
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pd smaller schools, which, on account of having but 

hers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 

fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that Mi my 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less tha 

y, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 

copy, on ue pmaeN that oe cea for the ‘pedo be 


ordered in the elt i ber of 
in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fell number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be askea to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a sc For example: f 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
ye in order to secure the low rate. 
extra co) Py cannot be given to one who forms a 
ey ‘on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 
pom nee of any one issue of the paper, to —_ 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sen 
free upon application. 
Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
han can be had through receiving specimen 
woptes of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
pack to one address) any number of copies each 
pay 4 ree weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
copies, for instance, would thus cost 
Bighty'< ents aie four weeks. 
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| “ir MAPS FREE! # 


Send 10 cents In stamps for a Handsome In- 
dexed Map, with all new towns end railroads, 
Size, 24x36 (as large as Cram's or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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FREE FARMS SAN LUIS 


SAN LUIS. 


The most Wonderful Agricultural Park in Ameriea. 
Surrounded by “ minin ne ond manufacturing 
MN ear epihconk prone 


NMENT had a to pre-emption 
and homestead. nds for sale to actual settlers at $8 
eee Longtime. Park irrigated by immense canals. 
“heap railroad rates, Every attention shown settlers. 
For ats phiet, etc., address COLORADO LAND & 

Spera Hi House Block, Denver, Col., Box 2300, 











HE UNION TRUST CO, 


6il and 613 Chestnut St., 


PHILA DELYPUuIiraA., 
OFFER FOR SALE 


77 WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


In Sums from $200 to $5,000. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 


Also, a Limited Amount of 


6% First Mortgage Bonds. 
Particulars on Application. 


16 Seka 8% 


jenpamtecs First Mortgage Bonds, — 
8 per cent. cout-anpeal i linterest, 


a it of remitted o free Prompt 
"e-, pry Slides on Real Estate in Min- 


pont or improved farms in Minn Iowa, 
or ota, worth three to six times the loan 
ted ions. Refer 





uw m selec nt to National Ban! 
and Banks gen . 

S. day ont ulars — 
>: iB ee Poi . +9 OF 
AKERS x 48 pekenne Vie ow York 





Per cent, Conservative investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or7 per cent. Mabe ghee = and interest 
uaranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
shed five Years, os cash ba $50,000. 
Over $600, loaned without a single loss. 
Bonds and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
corporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon, E, H. Rollins, Dover, N. 
G, French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savin 
Manchester, N. H.; Second National Bank, 
of H.; Rev. G. "Bryant, East Tilton, N. H.; iV. 
N. W. Carey, ey Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Conareqationalist + N. Y. Independent. 


PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS 


00,000 loaned without loss. Satisfactory 
imonials, information one references fur- 
nished upon application. ortgages, guaran- 
teed, principal and Mon anes _ sale in amounts 
of e600, ¢700 00, $800, $1,000, $1,200, 
$1,500, #2, 000 and eer. b 

B. MILLER, Attorney at Law, 

40 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Reference—Providence Life and Trust Co., Philada. 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 











INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPH 
INSURE VELERS of Hartford 
In LHE TRA Conn. 
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Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
N. W. R’y, about Minn. and Dakota farms. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., @ 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
*GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 


- MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut we Philadeiph ia, Plate and 50 Visit. 
ing Cards, $ Weddi ng Invitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. ‘Samples and prices on application. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
—_ r of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
H. H. CarnTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Buy ae Standard” GE* Paper. 
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and Dealers in Tiles for 
justrated Catalogue 


i430 OHESTAUT § =i Philadelphia 

















Estey organ, Solidly made. Tone unrivaled, Ele- 
gant finish. Wears of popularity. 
Illustrated cou ues sent free. 
ESTEY ( IRGAN BRATTLEB( RO’, 
. ep Mention this paper. 


VT. 





HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 


CHURCH 
sent free on application. 


ORGANS lessees, 


KN ABE PIANO are he 2 most d desirable 


ASON & HAMLIN Organ and Pia 
_ Cen : BOSTON, , NEW ¥( Yo +K, CHICAGO. 








n> Shu, Applin AC 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogu. BOSTON. 


CHURCHEPARL BAXTER.C.SWAN 
| 445,94 gsr, 
MF'D BY TA 


S.S. BANNERS 
ee 


$5, $7.50,$10. Silk and Gold. 
Illustrated hand-book free. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., W. Y. 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A 
HART & CO,, 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimzs anp Prats for CHURCHE 
Send for Price and ANE £ Con po bad 
cSHAN 
Mention this paper. timore, Md, 


Send for circulars. 
R. SSLER. 
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Stained G 


C H U RC Banners, 127 W. 8th St., New York 
MAGIC: LANTRNS) Sm 


AN Phe Pe 
THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred oe 
Reflector Chandeliers 


conceivable use. Catalogues 
‘rea “Bheare state wants. 
‘OR OO. 


53 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Py dfor Catalogue. A.J. 
Church Lamps. Sersesoutn Second St; Pails, 


ON 30 DAYS" TRIAL. 


——= ELASTIC “TRUSS 
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shape, wi 
1 in centre, rd 


1f to all positions of the bod 
while the ballin thecup holds 
the rupture resect ae 
son does with the finger. With li a 
the Hernia is held securely Lf and nigh 
durable. and cheap. Sent by mail. Circula: 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago., Tl. 


Sheep ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES 
fe etc. Largest and finest amor ent in the trade 
pd 


correct and success: justment a 
falty at “‘ Seeley" 8 Hard Rubber iss” Estabt., 
Chestiut St., Philadelphia. Apartments for ladies 


a § children. Send 25 cents postage for catalogues. 
CI THE De CHAIR 


LUBURG CHAIR. 


» Reclining, 
eeniy iyralia Ch: r Combin 


oO ES. Price, $7 
LUBURG M'F'G 00.145 aa te at., PHILA. FA. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised im this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement | 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 


[From Whittier’s Saint Gregory's Guest. Recently 
published.] 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stair timidly. 

“Oh, mother! Take my hand,” said she, 
«And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our wa) 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay 

Dear Lord, in thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

And faith is small and hope delays; 

Take thou the hands of prercs we raise, 
And let us feel the light of thee! 





THE SCIENCE OF SILENCE. 


[The Rev. E. J. Hardy, in The Quiver,] 


A young man was sent to Socrates to 
learn oratory. On being introduced to 
the philosopher, he talked so incessantly 
that Socrates asked for double fees. “‘ Why 
charge me double?” asked the young man. 
“Because,” said Socrates, ‘I must teach 
you two sciences, —the one how to hold 
your tongue, and the other how to speak. 
Certainly the first science is quite as valu- 
able as the second, and most people, if 
they spoke truthfully, would say as ‘Si- 
monides did, that he never regretted hold- 
ing his tongue, but bs often was sorry 
for having spoken. he simple act of 
self-denial, in restraining the expression 
of unpleasant feelings or harsh thoughts 
is the foundation stone of happy social 
intercourse. For nothing draws people 
so closely together as the constant expe- 
rience of mutual pleasure; and nothing 
so quickly drives them asunder as the fre- 
quent endurance of pain caused by one 
another’s presence. 


“One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking.” 


This is true in all social intercourse, but 
especially in married life, which should, it 
has been well said, be “‘a sweet, harmo- 
nious song, and, like one of Mendelssohn’ 8, 
‘without words,’ ”’ 

I have read somewhere the following 
arrangement for avoiding family quarrels. 
“You see, sir,” said an old man, speaking 
of a couple who lived in perfect harmony 
in his neighborhood, “they’d agreed be- 
tween themselves that whenever he came 
home a little contrairy and out of temper, 
he wore his hat on the back of his head, 
and then she never said a word; and if 
she came in a little cross and crooked, she 
threw her shaw] over her left shoulder, and 
then he never said a word.” As it takes 
two to make a quarrel, either the husband 
or the wife might often prevent one by 
stepping out of the room at the nick of 
time; by endeavoring to divert attention 
and conversation from the burning ques- 
tion; by breathing an instantaneous prayer 
to God for calmness before making any 
reply; in a word, by learning to put in 
practice on certaim occasions the science 
of silence. Robert Burton tells of a 
woman who, hearing one of her “gossips” 
complain of her husband’s impatience, told 
her an excellent remedy for it. She gave 
her a glass of water, which, when he 
brawled, she should hold still in her 
mouth. She did so two or three times 
with great success, and, at length, seein; 
her neighbor, she thanked her for it, an 
asked to know the ingredients, She told 
her that it was “fair water,” and nothing 
more; for it was not the ‘water, but her 
silence, which performed the cure. 

He who has learned the science of silence 
may hide ignorance, and even acquire a 
re | reputation for knowledge and wisdom. A 
story is told of the painter Zeuxis, how he 
free. | reproved a certain high-priest of Great 
ayant of the Ephesians, who discoursed 

a arg in the artist’s studio, with so 
reckless an audacity of ignorance that 
the very lads who were grinding colors 
could not refrain from giggling; where- 
upon Zeuxis said to his too eloquent 
friend: “As long as you kept from talking 
you were the admiration of these boys, 
who were all wonder at your rich attire 
and the number of your servants; but 
now that you have ventured to expatiate 
upon the arts of which you know nothing, 
they are laughing at you outright.” De- 
nouneing the va verbiage of shallow 
praters, Carlyle exclaims, “ Even Trivial- 
ity and Imbecility that can sit silent, 
how respectable they are in com n!” 
It was said of one who was taken for a 























man so long as he held his peace: 
-"This man might have been a counsellor 

of state till he spoke; but having spoken, 
not the beadle of a ward.” 

Lerd Lytton tells the story of a groom 
married to a rich lady, and in consequent 
a pt of being ridiculed by the guests 
in his new home. An Oxford clergyman 
, gave him this advice: “ Wear a black 
coat, and hold your tongue.” The groom 
was soon considered the most gentlemanly 
person in the country. 

Silence is an excellent foil for conver- 
sation. A clever man makes his talk far 
more delightful by interposing occasional 
flashes of silence, as Sydney Smith said 
Macaulay did on his return from India. 

But perhaps the science of silence ought 
to teach us when not to be silent, as well 
as when to be silent. Certainly there is 
such a thing as an idle and a wrong 
silence, and we shall have to give account 
for it, as well as for our idle words. The 
“ood fellow,” whose conversation is so 
brilliant and charming when with stran- 

rs, but who has not a word for the 
inmates of his home, is guilty of a wicked 
silence. If a lady is at table as a guest, 
the gentleman brings some topic of social 
conversation to entertain her; should he 
do less when his wife is the only lady 
present? Should he then sit silent, or 
take a letter or newspaper out of his 
pocket, and read it himself? A man and 
wife enjoying a walk together, or a téte-d- 
téte sweetened by confidential and affection- 
ate conversation, is a sight beautiful before 
God and man. But too often the picture 
is reversed. He saunters out with her, 
careless and. uninterested ; scarcely, dur- 
ing the walk, uttering a word. Is not 
this, to say the least, a great abuse of the 
science of silence? 

In the hour of absence and of solitude, 


the husband is impressed with a sense of 
the amiable disposition and demeanor of 


his wife, of her unwearied endeavors to 
promote and perpetuate his happiness, and 
of its being his bounden duty to show, by 
the most unequivocal expressions of attach- 
ment and of tenderness, his full approba- 
tion of her assiduity and faithfulness. But 
too often these expressions of approbation 
are not forthcoming, and, with a mistaken 
silence, he shrinks from honoring his wife, 
and represses those few words of praise 
which she so well deserves, and would so 
greatly appreciate. “My master is all 
very well,” said the dog, “but I wish he 
had a tail to wag when he is pleased.” 





A LINGUISTIC REVOLUTION 
IN JAPAN. 


[From Nature.] 


Japan, in modern days, is the land of 
revolution and change. The systems and 


habits of centuries are rapidly disappear- 


ing; the old order is being dissolved by 
contact with the West, and every year 
produces some reform which brings the 
country more and more into line with 


Europe and America. . . . But of all the 


wonderful changes which the present gen- 
eration’has witnessed in that country, per- 
haps not.one has been so strange or widely 
beneficial as that, the commencement of 
ub- 
ort 
Statement of the Aim and Method of the 
Romajie Kai, or Roman Alphabet Asso- 
And as the first who 
will profit by it, should it prove ulti- 
mately successful, will be the rising gen- 
Western sci- 
, ence in all its branches, it deserves special 


which is described in a pamphlet 
lished at Tokio, in 1885, entitled “A 


ciation of Japan.” 


eration which has to stud 


mention. 


It will be known to many of our readers 
that the Japanese language, which in its 
_ and structure is wholly different 

m that of China, is, nevertheless, writ- 
ten by means of the Chinese ideographic 
or pictorial signs, aided by two alphabets 
or syllabaries, themselves based on Chi- 
nese characters. The object of the new 
movement, shortly stated, is to sweep away 
these signs altogether, so far as Japan is 
concerned, and to use Roman letters only 
The Association 
which has been formed to carry out, as far 
rivate body can, the reform, has 
issued the present pamphlet by the advice 
of Her Majesty’s minister in Tokio, with 
the view of having the movement known 
abroad. The pamphlet states the evils of 
the present system, which is an incubus 
on the intellect of the nation, and adds 
incalculably to the mental toil, more es- 
— of its scientific youth, at the most 


in writing the language. 


as a 


ortant period of their lives. 


he object of the Romajie Kai, it says 
at the outset, is to introduce the use of 
Roman letters, instead of Chinese ideo- 
graphs, for writing the Japanese language. 





When a language can be adequately repre- 
sented to the eye by twenty-two signs in- 
dicating sounds, why, it asks, waste time 
and effort by continuing to represent it by 
many thousands of symbols picturing ob- 
jects and ideas? The number of Chinese 
characters is not their only disadvantage. 
The Chinese sounds, or an approximation 
to them, was imported graduaily into the 
language of Japan along with the written 
symbols. Ithas thus come about that, in 
Japanese books, one and the same char- 
acter is at times used as the equivalent of 
a Japanese word, and again of the synony- 
mous Chinese word. A further element 
of confusion is imported into written 
Japanese by the circumstance that many 
of the characters are occasionally employed 
as merely phonetic signs, irrespective of 
their meaning; sometimes to represent the 
mere sound of a Japanese word, at other 
times the mere sound of a Chinese word. 
... Another disadvantage of the Chinese 
characters is the complexity of their form 
and structure. Although some scores of 
them:are written with no more than three 
or four strokes of the pen each, there are 
thousands of others requiring each as many 
as ten, twenty, thirty, and sometimes more 
than forty, distinct movements of the hand 
for their formation. To write these com- 
plex combinations of lines, curves, and 
points always at full length was a task too 
much even for Chinese patience, and at 
least two distinct varieties of abbreviated 
handwriting came into general use both in 
China and Japan; namely, the “cursive” 
and the “grass” script. In most cases, 
however, these contracted forms of the 
characters are so destitute of any likeness 
to the original forms as to afford no aid 
whatever to the eye or to the mind in de- 
tecting their identity. To acquire the 
uicker modes of writing involves, there- 
ore, a further considerable expenditure of 
time, and fresh demands upon the already 
overburdened memory. ... 

The writers of the pamphlet then ob- 
serve, with much force, that the excessive 
expenditure of mental power in learning 
by heart thousands of intricate symbols of 
sounds and ideas must diminish the stock 
available for use in other directions. The 
memory indeed is exercised, but at the ex- 

ense of some of the other intellectual 
aculties. To this they are inclined to 
attribute, in a large measure, the compara- 
tive backwardness of the Chinesesmind, 
and its deficiency in the powers of abstrac- 
tion and generalization—a very interesting 
observation which it would lead us too far 
to discuss now.: Japan partially emanci- 
pated herself from the thraldom of the 
Chinese script when the syllabaries were 
invented a thousand years ago; but no 
complete deliverance is possible, they 
think, otherwise than by wholly discard- 
ing it in favor of a purely alphabetic sys- 
tem. So long as the literature of China 
formed the sole staple of education in 
Japan, little fmconvenience arose from the 
multiplicity and intricacy of the Chinese 
ideographs; but nowthat European science 
is being eagerly studied and assimilated 
by the rising generation, the need of a 
simpler and easier script for the expression 
and propagation of the new ideas becomes 
every day more evident. The most con- 
venient course is, clearly, to adopt the new 
terms, as well as the new ideas, bodily into 
the language, and this cannot properly be 
done unless the writing used be alphabeti- 
cal. Amongst the subsidiary advantages 
of employing the alphabet in which the 
languages of the leading nations of the 
world are written is that the acquirement 
of any other European language will be 
much facilitated. 
find it much easier to learn the Japanese 
language when the principal stumbling- 
block is thus ome. so that, as the writ- 
ers properly conclude, from both ends at 
once the channel of communication be- 
tween Japan and the Western world will 
be widened and deepened by the employ- 


Very few words will suffice to explain 
the broad features of the scheme of trans- 
literation produced after much considera- 
tion by a committee of the Society, and 
now universally adopted. First, in using 
the Roman alphabet, the consonants have 
been taken at their usual English values, 
and the vowels at their values in Italian ; 
secondly, the actual pronunciation of the 
werds, regardless of their spelling in the 
syllabaries, the latter in many cases being 
so totally different from the pronunciation 
that even Japanese themselves are fre- 
quently at a loss to write words in the 
syllabaries ; and, thirdly, the standard of 
pronunciation chosen is that of educated 





Europeans, too, will | 


ment in common of the Roman alphabet. | 


oleeart four (namely, /, g, v, and #) are 
not in writing J apanese, are 
therefore omitted; in regard to capitals 
and punctuation, the ordinary English 
method is followed. Nineteen rules, most 
of them too technical for special mention 
here, are laid down. They are all simple 
enough to those acquainted with the sylla- 
baries, and can be readily applied in prac- 
tice. Finally, the peanphlen gives examples 
of the various styles—literary, epistolary 

etc.—in the present mode of writing, and 
under the Roman system according to the 
rules laid down. 

Such being the objects to be attained, 
and the methods of attaining them, it is 
satisfactory to observe that almost uni- 
versal assent has been given to the work 
of the Society. Some of the principal 
journals of the country set apart a certain 
portion of their space for articles printed 
in the Roman letters; a journal wholly 
rinted in this way is published by the 
Society itself; the number of members is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and many 
of the most learned and influential men in 
the country have already joined the ranks 
of the reformers. On the other side, of 
course, there are the rooted habits of a 
thousand years; but the Japanese have 
already succeeded in changing so many of 
their old habits and modes of thought that 
they may be trusted ultimately to succeed 
in this reform also. . . . Those who have 
technical and local knowledge speak of 
the perfect feasibility of the reform, and 
the outer world may accept their verdict 
with reasonable pocan Pos tg We may all, 
with a clear conscience, wish Japan suc- 
cess in one of the most arduous and benefi- 
cent reformations ever undertaken for a 
nation. 





OF SMAL EANS in the New lucrative business 
of “HOME PHOTOGITA PHY»? 

By the recent great discovery of substituting a Dry Gelatine 
film for WET Collodion, the entire material is now prepa’ 
in large Photo. Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
no experience, to produce superior Photos to what form- 
erly required long F beoan ofdifficult practice ; costing less than 
50 cts. for one dozen large photos, that sell for $4 to $6. 
Is paying big with other business in stores or shops, 
orat home, or from howse to house. The novel surprise ofa 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to 
photo, anything, Perso: Groups, Buildings, or Animals, 
secures profitable orders nine out of ten homes; Affords 
Steady Work and pays 300 per gent, profit. 

To EARNEST applicants (one co of Process illustrated, 
FREE, Sample Photos, 10 cents. P ANKLIN PUTNAM, 
M’fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus,483, 485 Canal St. N.Y. 

These oe d pestebie Photo-Ontfits renderu 


VACATION TRIPS 


They are convenient and easy to carry. They train the eye to 
ever be alert to beautiful commen y found ouerohen. ra are 
your w in describing to 
friends the places and things you have seen. For young or old 
no more pure, exhilarating, sensible diversion can be had. I 
sell many to both professional and commercial men ; also to fhe 
ez, to entertain friends, and aid in decorative work. 

Write at once. Please mention this paper, F. PUTNAM. 


HULL VAPORCOOKSTOVES 


Our stoves for 1886 are the best ever made. 
Our Housekeeper’s Charm is operated by one 
single movement. Our Housekeeper’s Ideal 
is a single generator. No dust, soot or ashes. 
Does ov ere. descrip- 

tion of cooking that 

can be done on the 

largest cook stove or 

range. Agents want- 

ed in unoccupied _ter- 

ritory. Liberal in- - 

ducements. Send for 

catalogue, price list 

and terms to agents. 











Address : 
HULL VAPOR STOVE 











BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 











Sera tEws 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered, Now’s your time to Re up 
orders for our celebrated Te: 
and Coffees.and secure a beauthe 
ful Cold d orMoss Rose 


Tea Set, or 
Decorated Tolet Set For full partigaars ad 
P.O 239, amy, HOAs St., New otk. 
TEA CLUBS 


WE GIVE AWAY DINNER, TRA, 
AND TorLetT SETs, Wa 


Moss 





oe, to those forming clubs for the sale of our Teas 
an 
TEA 


Coffee. Send for Club Book. GREA 
COMPANY, 210State Street, Boston. 


DUR 


T CHINA 





a 2. y paren 








BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


A Most Delicious NOY 
1 Pound Box’ 

‘ore CAND 
ROFT & AL EN, 


Market Street, Phi 

“*WwoOD'S’’ PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & 0O., BOSTON. 


=) LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 





122 





gerry 


my 
A a 
7c 






Trade Mark 








’ PROVED ROOT BEE 

HIRES IMPRO 25. ROO ions of & 
delicious, sparkling, and whelesome 
beverage. Sold by all Greets, or sent by mail on re- 


ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., 





FENCE 


Is the best general purpose wire fencein use. It 
{sa strong net-work without barbs. Dont 
injure stock. I¢ will-turn dogs. pigs, sheep and 
pens i cattle. The best 

ence for Farms, Gardens, 8 
roads, Very neat pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with ru 
— paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
erred. It will last a life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. 8 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all oom petition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
hesapest an jest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest ap 
ron fences now made. he bes ire 











COMPANY, F 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BOOK* AGENTS 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


WANTED, for 


last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 


est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
bas hter and tears,”’ it sells at sight to all. vo is added 
the Life and of Mr. Gough, by Rev. ¥. MAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
to $200 a month made. ance no hindrance as we 
give Terms and hts, Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartfo a 


+4 ff 
a 





= Better and healthier than 
he. ; or roasti Wanted by ev- 
~ ery! who sees This is a 
“ns 2 Send for terms at once. 


CASTLE & CO. Roshester, N.Y. 


+] NEW TABERNACLE 

M AGE S SERMONS. This volume 
comprises the best speci- 

mens of this distinguished pulpit orator, with portrait 
and fac-simile of autograph ,letter authorizing its pub- 
lication. Nearly 400 pa 1.50. am pas- 
tors, teachers and agents to introduce it. To those 
who will pledge to act as agent, or get up a club, we 
will furnish sample copy for 90 cents; if desired by 


mail, add 10 cents for postage. 
E. i Broadway, New York. 


. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
RUC MACHINE. 


NOVELTY SUC MACHINE. 


ugs, Tidies. is, Mittens, ete, 
Sent b mail, full directions, 
AGENTS WANTED. Manu 











tretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
OF paces and P r jenlars ask Hardware Dealers, 


r address, mentioning paper 
BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


o 

SEDGWICK 

| EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
elphia, Pa. 


300 Market St., Philad > 
LAWN MOWER. 
The New Model 

















Our Latest & Best bint 
MOWER, (A euattzcwork 


it is unequalled, 
while for Lightness 


large per centage, any 
other Lawn Mower 


_NEWRBUERGH, N. ¥. 


JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York« 
shire Pigs. Southdown, Cotswold 
and Oxford Down Sheepand Lambs 
MScotch Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
Faney Poultry. Send for Catalogue 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 








TRY DREER’S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelph fa. 


Bulbs, and Plants, send te 


OR your Seed: 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N.Y. 

















ople in the capital at the present day. 
Of the twenty-six letters of the Roman 








4 Burlap. Bewareof infri ments to sell Rubber Printing Stam Sam 

Send for circular. E. BR & CO., Toledo, 0. IT PAYS ey free. J M. Mitten & Co.. Cleveland. O 
Bibles for and New books. Agents wanted. ubber Stamps. Best made. Immense catalogue free 

$10 Good ray A. GORTON & ©O.,’Philada., Pa. to agents. G. A. Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland,O, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Sy a oma Pt 


OVE OF COMMERC py = ene “9 
Phila. The Leading School of ness Sciences, 


ANGOR THBOLOCECAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. ENTO. Bango of reas Ad- 
ress Professor FRANCIS B. D faine. 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new [llustrated 
Calendar, Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


‘or Voice, Body and Mind, 8 teachers, 40 
School of (77,,'2 wodetet 130 students; Catalogue 


Sree, %. %, Curry, Freeman P1., Boston. 
Expression Summer Session fon Martha's Vineyard. 
Useful Home study 


LEARN SHORTHAND. and a paying business. 


Best sy (speed in half the re Ay taught by 
mail ty. "Cleveland, Albany, N the taught by 


Ca TO TELEGRAPH ! ‘siz 
7 hh Aperrstne for $3.75. Circulars free. 
CLE 5 and7 Dey Street, New York. 

Home 


West ‘Gisotaat Street Institute, 24.557 tr 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year ins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs.J.A, BOGARDUS. 


Bishopthorpe A Boarding-school for Girls Beth- 


lehem, Penna, Prepares for Welles- 
iy Vassar, and Smith coll eges. Students received at 

ellesley on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Mrss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 



































BRADFORD ACADEMY. £98,734 ttGHER 
young women. ep os of competent teachers. Year 
For circulars and admission, 


commences Sept, 7 
apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON Principal ; for 
expenses, to J. D. Kinassury, Troae.Brad , Mass, 





ee pee ANABLE 
LISH, FRENCH, "AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL |: 


1 re-open Septembe 
40 Batane STREET, NEW ato °N.J. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special cou 
Prench, German, and Greek. 
and Observatory. Libra 
& year. * Address, MISS 
Sout adley, Mass. 


Board and Tuition. 
ROCKFORD SEMINARY ROCKFORD, 


lery. 
BLANCHARD, Principal, 
ILLINOIS. 


BR YOUNG LADIES. 








Full Coll urse. Excellent preparato hy 
ment. Superior rior facilities for . Musioand A 1 Rest 
dent physs ian. Sargent system of qzpness 

ddress MARTHA HILLARD, | atl 





ESTERN FEMALE, SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. Hoiyore aon he Kg annual 
session will o; Board 


oe saition en Beptern Rw appl 
TEL Sen og For gn satogues, | — 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 





In the coun near Philadelphia, Under care of 
, but open to all. —— limited to Ninety 
———. 


toe eke 000 vols. Large 
Laboratories and Observ: 


ke meng A m4 
lication for next Fai. For Ce ye 
Tea‘Ac SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford Nese Pa 


Wells $ College for Yin Ro Ladies, 


AYUGA LAK 


at Cand Snr. Tecnton’ unsurpassed 
a and peep epee Session begins Septem- 


ber 15, 1 Send _ x 
! E.8 ISB, D.D., President 


OCONTZ 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 

three years Bost nen Street Se ill 

ope 29, at O 

seat of Ja: ay Loo e, near Philade lars, 
address PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR LEHICH UNIVERSITY, 
BR, ow an rgayy pm PA. 


Reco: mapepted Robert A, Lamberton, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of igh niversity. Prepares young men for 
Lehigh ide sf one of the most excellent technical 
ny wey of the East, . ron be — endowed that it 


free tuition to a. 

ah Syepaiai une Ph.D., Principal. 
FOR 
. WOMEN. 

Under Care of Synod of New York. 
Course of neeey os equal to that of the ess 
Colleges; also and Courses. 
advan Sin Music ‘and Art. Buildin erithe tin the 
best modern improvements; heated by m, and 
furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory— 
Museum and Art Gal 

Terms oe we dress 
W. COWLES, D. D. EVMIRA WY. 


THE PETERSILEA 


ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, and ART. 


281 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


THE PETERSILEA PIANOSYSTEM isinvaluable 
for perfection of technique and expression. 




















The attention of pianists is called to the 


PETERSILEA MUTE PIANO 


as a means of rapid and perfect technique, and the de- 
velopment of the oy 4 od porters mental powers required 

in executing = t igher and more exacting piano- 
forte music. motes the power of interpretation, 
and foe oot ‘ e nervous system of the performer; 
it saves time and wear of a fine piano. Weight enous 
40 pounds; Key-board 73s octaves. Circulars 


STAMMERING, 


STUTTERING, AND ALL NERVOUS pete Raw. oF 
SPEECH PERMANENTLY CURED. 
I was afflicted with Spanmering all my life, and was 
permanent cured by Pri Johnston after four 
ks’ treatment. a, REV. ES DB. DAY 


rd, Pa. 











a? refer, by pecsaiesion to Mr. John D. Wattles, pub. 
8 8. Times, and Geo. W. Childs, prop. Phila. Ledger, 
Pro. E. 3° TOT ENSTON, Instructor. Institute, 


. 
corner lith and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 








7 CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
een atl address the Rev. Dr. AA eal 
1386 CH NUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








YOU WILL SAVE HALF THEIR COST 





Odd Suits—Custom Made. Misfits. Goods ordered and never called for. Quite a big lot. More 


than we ought to have. 


But they’ll not stay here much longer at the prices they go at 


y- 
Suits that cost $38, $36, $35, $30. No two of them alike, but you will get any of them that 


will fit you at $15. 


Another lot cost $25, $20, $18,—down we go to $10. 


And so it is for Odd Coats. At Half Cos 

Next lot—Trousers. No two pairs alike. 
$2, $1.50 saved on every pair of Pantaloons. 
we never sold below $5 now go at $3.50. 


" You'll get two — for the price of one. 
Those we never so 


$2.50, 
d below $6 now go at $4. Those 


It will be remembered that these are all Custom-made goods, with our reliable workmanship. 
They’re odds and ends and balances of lots. We'll make more out of the money, evenif we do 


lose half what they cost. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


oA HALL, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Hen 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of T 
fine steel portrait, $1. 00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 
e Sunday School Times. 


Price, bound in cloth, wi 
t for himself a more helpful book than 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just . x4 
su tions as the phe a ny ae worker needs, It 
olen, p ractical n good aR hag 
@ most Pyaluable eoulnee in teaching the young.” 


From The Rxaminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan methods 
and so thoroughly totronasse a novice to the meth: 
of work that have ee introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr, Haven was liberally 





endowed.” 
From The New York ron 
“ He was indeed a model 


itendent, and this 
book tells how he becam: omit t exhibits his methods 


and gives, beaten, the . “Precise forms ex 
which he used. so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in =, ~-! valuabl e ica, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, pos. 
ble lish, and with a d — bf Senianing | 
he the attention to the 


. The story ts one that will Ray Oo serv ae 
sma itis likely Liny its manner and substance to 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbytertan). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

~ A didactic ent of what a su tendent 
ought it tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better Others than su: in- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
eee of our readers as one worth owning and study- 








From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were or and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. m 
affording avelnee guide = the teacher, as well as 
an example of rar 


o good 36 se and eee ene’ 
applied to the cause of re ligious instru instru rad 


From The beng a Boston. 

“The book ought to be in ovey Sabbath-schooh 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other ye ony laymen in ers 
mawassly Seset it, the effect — not of being ea 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Phi 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and ae ie in 
many reaiinns, but he is eg prese: 
post as superintendent. This view makes his va 
phy Aa Na ue . all ia mean demas aee workers, and 
r 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“ Ttis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- 

school superintendent oug be, but the sory St of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually w: 

wa P is written in ee rakuable 8 warm on fare and isrich in in 
ery page with v es on super! n- 

dents and teachers. —, * 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
“The volume elem with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by al. school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In Rostherne is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find pecceges 
for r his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half Lanther, for $1.50. These binders have been made whe gens for The Sunday 


School Times, and are of the best ees 9 gue 
the file com 
TLES, 1031 


binder week b week, thus keepi 


OHN D. WA 


rs can be placed in the 


we ddress, 


alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
THREE GRAND SUMMER TRIPS 


From PHILADELPHIA, as follows: 
No, 1, Jul oe New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Lachine’ Ra Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, 
Gaston obeo Felis. of Palsmaneseael Lake Memphremagog, 


©. 2, July 6-16. New York, Boston, and aseven 
anys round of the White Mountains. 
o. nae \y 26-A 14. New ¥. York — 


Mt. M Lake Hy ot mpial in pis 
days in the eA hirondack So he Ausabl ¥ 
and a week’s round of the White Mountaina 





In addition to the above, a pt party will leave Philadel- 
ae Thursday, August 5, for a month’s tour to the 
ellowstone National Park. 


W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 
a@ Send for descriptive circulars. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
111 S. Ninth St, (under Continental Hotel), 


ADELPHIA. 
El IR EKA!: i *Thave Bh decry gate. is the delighted 
All Fast Colors. 


lady usi 
KNITTING 8 Fine 
ROIDERY SILKS. 
SEWING SI 
ROZ. 





A SILK CO., Boston. 





30ci - 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





CoO., 621 Market St., 


™| TURKISH RUGESScrscsSi 
Th PARAGON HAIR PIN 


_ Goad Bet stamps for TRIAL Pg. 


Wate for Thlustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
‘Automatic.” Cor, 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 


OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 


size, 834 ge 


Sane pias, iced at ZA 




















FORJUNE WEDDINGS 


Some of the exquisite 
Eteh 


and 






Cupid in Trouble, 
Wooing, 

The Proposal, 

yA Russian Wedding Feast 


and numerousothers. Paintings, 
Mirrors. AAS the Ro; 


rs Grou 
Beautiful 8 oe The mest 
tasteful 


cua en harmonious Picture 
Card and Cabinet Frames. 
Leather Portes of all kinds. 

J.S. EARLE & SONS, 


- CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
one indorsed by thousands of aay oe Your 

ht to have it on sal im. for it. 

BS WILIBERGER, Prop. 253 N. 24. St,, Phila. Pa: 


OLCATE & CO., 
LAUNDRY SOAP. 


SAMPLE CAKE OF COBB’S PURE SOAP 


for the Bath and Toilet. Alsoa valuable treatise on the 
cers day we a; teeth, and skin, mailed for 6 cents in 
H. Cobb, 33 Batterymarch St., n, Mass. 


IT PAYS as sarap 


LINESS ARE TWIN BROTH: 
TATEN ISLAND a = Dyei 
lishment. by the NEPHEWS, & — ae 7 
Jobn St., N.Y.; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43. N. “navies St. 
Dresses dyed Send 


cleaned 
for circular aed, price-list. Mention this paper. 


PRICE-LIST FREE. 
DYEING LEWANDO's. 


ple Piase, Boston.. 


























Qur $1.00 Tapestry Brussels 


FOR 65 CENTS PER YARD 


Will be closed out, and many retail buyers will 
regret they did not secure some of them. 


Best Tapestry Brussels 
FOR 65c. PER YARD. 


Our Upholstermg Department has had all it 
could do to sew and lay the thousands upon 
thousands of yards sold. We never expected 
to make such an offering. : 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 & 811 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday-. 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work: 

of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H, 

Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 

390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 











From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the wri 

of such a book. Heis not a mere theorist who sits 

a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
her, and writes out his fine optnions ; he has all 

his life been in Ly very thickest 0: 

work, teaching in church and mission schools, t 

he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 

learned, an many t times tested, by actual eae 

-+. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LA mA yen | Berto worker, an I,whe would 
an nee, as well, who 
up to the ere ens in n thls is line of court ee should 
Dr. Trumbull’s 


It is by all odds the n = com: ive and val 
book of its kind yet most compre this class of workers. 


From ah: neptnlingeen te ap powers Pa. 
We wish it were poe ible 
Lt, day-schook 


ition 


and most k yet patho ee eand Sunda; 

spy > t eve fae fd = would forthwith 

for a co and, ang, tn Mites ~ 4 
could 4 bail to be—would profit by “and follow its 
teachings. 

From the Sunday School —, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious ous ltustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of . 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibili 
work, and without —= greatly he! eo to 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit 
sug: ions, the art of teaching would be—well, 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From Tht Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He- 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and oa we / and has studied 
with much eare the best methods of instruction and 
government in SatLoncueta 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy ye orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in la mprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to existing conditions, and holdi 
up the object of the work faithfully above the w 

tself. Other booke have been written on the su 
cal with the same intent, but we have seen no 
such volume of anything like the value of this. . 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its wa sort for some years to come, 


From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New leeiy a 
Of this book we nave 30 if first, in ener it 
a dul ie, fulely 


readable. There is no line in 
pote a even while discussing the most ectesiigt 
The author’s editorial training has tanght 

him how to put his weighty eye e as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired mapreaton. 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Teambu 1 has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
ane panes Denys, views of office 0: : -7 
schoo er. S suggestions = ag nen prac- 
tical and practicable. ne without’ any * 
goodishness, reepe steadil ly in the ene, view the 

t object of the teacher’s work in training the chil- 
mn for Christ and for service in, his church. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass, 


A henge me treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 
? | the use of.a didactic, dry, repulsive composition, from 
_— = the word “treatise.” It is a “live” book 


its 
not 


tle-page to conclusion. The writer kuows what 
he is writtne about. 
ee The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 
A remarkable book that will peore a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. ...The volume isrichin on- 


tents, attractive in style, * soaninat *) treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


. 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 

ELECT SEAS 

Excellent water, Good surf bathing and boat ting Bare 
nished cottages to let. Apply to WM. H 











TOOLS. 1023 Market St, Pitiadetphia, 








5 BEFORE we Af A BICYCLE 
proms You mY A 


BICYCLES ote and ES taken ih sae 








S5esaan Orientai Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., N.Y. Sendstamps for circular. 





UBBER ROOFIN Cheapest, Best. W: 
Ree Indiana Painted Rootae Ge, New Yous, 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry. oon con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you ~~ 
will oblige the publisher, owl athe vert 
by seating thos yoo the SURI The. 





Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustwort 
po aan # = _ hy. Seed. bowers ie advertisemeni b a 


that they lose thereb: 


» party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


